











OUR DAY 


Che World's Jews and Che Wiorld’s Views 


AUGUST, 1904 


POLITICAL ATTITUDE OF THE STATES. 


One of the ablest’ political writers in the country sizes up the present situation 


in the different states as follows: 


SURE REPUBLICAN STATES 
California .. ...----10 North Dakota } 

SIR ; » , Illinois nacvaneciy | Orie 23 

SURE DEMOCRATIC STATES. - et gal oie eae << | vena “ DOUBTFUL STATES 
\labama . a8 11 | North Carolina 12 MRMSES cccsis .....10 Pennsylvania 34 Colorado , = | New York . +39 
\rkansas .... 9} South Carolina 9 Maine Soudan 6 South Dakota j Connecticut > | Rhode Island 5 a 
Florida sees § | Temmessee .... sald Massachusetts .......16 Vermont } Delaware .. 3 | Utah - idecnee 
Georgia cnvcR ee Ai cune ses 8 Michigan .......... 14. Washington 5 Idaho . : 3 | West Virginia ae 
Kentucky ...13 | Virginia 12 Minnesota . ...ee--11 Wyoming 3 Indiana : ...13 | Wisconsin .. vaca 

Louisiana : 9 Montana .......... 3 Maryland RI 
Mississippi nae Total. 151 ye ou Potal 203 Nevada .... 3 Total 122 
Missouri 1 New Hampshire . 4 ° New Jersey 12 | 
By TIMOTHY BYSTANDER 
ROM this time forth the favorite topic of conversation world would be set right 1f the women everywhere were given 
at the corner grocery or among chance acquaintances a chance to wote and hold office. 

will be the Presidential contest. Will Mr. Roosevelt be Down South the ever-present race question will give the 
elected to succeed himself? Will Judge Parker carry New white man his quadrennial nightmare of Negro domination, 
York? What are the doubtful states in the present campaign? — while in the districts of the West, where hailstorms and torn- 
These and many other questions will be heard and answered vidoes leave poverty behind them, there will be the usual revival 
n city streets and in country lanes by the fourteen or fifteen of the'trust bogie and wiseacres will try to show how wicked 
million voters throughout the United States before election Wall Street can be ousted from the control of National politics 
lay in November With three out of four candidates from the East that section of 

When the active campaign opens about the middle of next the country may be expected to be the storm centet 
month we may expect the fur to fly. Neighbors who always \mericans take politics seriously, at least, some of them 
speak to each other in the friendhest manner on any top do. If it were otherwise the heated conversation of neighbors 
except politics will take out their knives and begin to whet the revival of age-worn antipathies between various sections 
them for emergencies. The Gold Democrat and the Silverite ot the intry and the loyalty manifested toward one or an- 
next door will begin to be on speaking terms again Phe other of the candidates the moment he is nominated by their 
Prohibitionist will be accused as usual of flirting with the party, all this would be amusing. But it is well that it ts seri 
Democrats or with the Republicans, as the case may be when ous. So long as every man, woman and child in the country 
issailing the policies of one party or the other. The talkativ: can be trained to take a most vital interest tn our politics, 
Socialist will continue to try to prove that the country 1s 61 both | 1 and national, our country is safe. When we reach 
the verge of extinction and that ninety-nine out of a hundred — the point where we see only the frivolity and uselessness of 


re facing starvation, while the Suftragists will ple id that the SUK na dual effort our Iberties are in danger 























LONDON IN 1845. 

The inner dotted line shows the Administrative County of London created in 1889. 
In 1845 the miles of railway within it were 2934, withZeight stations. The‘ pop- 
ulation (1841) was 1,949,277. The black coloring {shows the extent of ‘land 
built upon. 











LONDON IN 1900. 
The inner dotted line shows the Administrative County of London created in 1889: 
the outer dotted circle marks the road suggested by Mr. Yerkes, which would link up 
the important outlying towns. It would be 74 miles in length,and have azradius of 
about twelve miles from St. Paul's. 


LONDON AS IT WAS AND IS TODAY 


OME idea of the difficulties with which the Royal Commis- 

sion on London Traffic has had to contend may be gained 
by a study of the maps accompanying this article. The growth 
of London during recent years has been gigantic and out of 
all proportion to available methods of locomotion. 

The population is still increasing, yet the construction of 
surface railways to meet its demands has reached its highest 
limit. 
that there is positively no room for new ones. 


Greater London is so well supplied with railway stations 
In the county 
of London there are at this. moment 275 railway stations, in 
London 256 additional. London 


extra s fed on every side by 


i 
these traffic arteries, wholly inadequate to meet 


the demand. 


yet they are 


Contrast this with the year 1845. There were then but 


eight stations in London. 
the total length of 
miles. 


The population was then 1,949,277 


boundaries 


4.530.541, yet 


lines within the county 2934 
$y 1901 the population had increased to 
the miles of railway had only grown to 298%. 

This tremendous growth of London constitutes one of the 
greatest problems of the day. All the actual work of the me 
tropolis takes place within a comparatively small area, which 
everybody must reach. In 1845 this was simple enough. It 
was possible to live within walking distance of the city and yet 
to live fields built little 
further than the points of its five stations. Now practically the 


whole of the district within the Administrative County is dense- 


amongst green London was over 


ly populated, and the rows of houses are pushing out well be- 
yond its limits. When once this area is entered locomotion of 
any kind is reduced to its lowest speed. 

Probably the only solution is the one now being rapidly 
developed—a network of underground electric tubes. These 
would enormously assist the surface failways with their suburb- 
an traffic, either by leaving them more open for fast distance 
trains or acting as links with these trains through the popu- 
lated districts. 

The general question of the growth of London is capably 
touched upon by Everard Digby in the Contemporary Review. 


He refers to the disastrous effects of town lite upon the people 
the physical degeneration and big death-rate for which it 1 
directly responsible. The causes of this mortality and degen 
eracy are directly due to the conditions of life in overcrowded 
bad air, dwellings, and the nervous strain 


London insanitary 


characteristic of every crowded city 





DELIGHTS OF A 


THE 
. New Century Women’s Club of Utica, 
tablished quite a novelty in the shape of 


ten,” 


**KITCHEN GARTEN” 
N. Y., has és 
a “kitchen gar 


where some two hundred girls, ranging in age from four 


to sixteen years, are taught all the principal branches of house 
According to Leslie's Weekly, the little 


trained in the arts of cooking, sewing, and laundering, in wait 


keeping women arte 


ing at table, and in chambermaid work The object is not 
merely to fit these young persons to be efficient domestic ser 
vants, but to make them competent to manage households ot 
their own. The pupils take a lively interest in their studies and 


and there is no doubt of the benefits which will 


] 


learn rapidly 


flow from this benevolent plan 











Teaching the@Little Ones the Mysteries of Laundering. 





















The one free mind of all Russia wl ( 
world is Count Lyof Tolstoi rhis time he | 
Londor Many of his paragraphs in this 1 


nent literature, a fitting appeal to all nations 
unholy horrors of war We believe all reade 
interested in those which follow 


sian Czar, the same man wl 


the cause of peace, publicly announces 


which express them- 
selves in the seizing of 
other people’s lands and 
in the strengthening oj 
armies for the defence 
of these stolen lands) 
he, owing to the attack 
of the Japanese, com 
mands that the sam 
shall be done to the 
Japanese as they had 
commenced doing to 
the Russians—i. e., that 
they should be slaught 
ered; and in announce 
ing this call to murder 
he mentions God, ask 
ing the Divine blessing 
on the most dreadful 
crime in the world. 
This unfortunate, e1 
tangled young man 
recognized as the leader 
of 130,000,000 of peopl 
continually deceived and 
compelled to contradict 
himself, confidently 
thanks and blesses the 
troops whom he calls 
his own for murder i1 
defence of lands whicl 
with yet less right he 
also calls his own. 
Stupefied by prayers 
sermons, and newspa 
pers, the cannon’s flash 
hundreds of thousands 
of men, uniformly 
dressed, carrying divers 
deadly weapons, leaving 
their parents, wives 
children, with hearts of 
agony, but with artifi 
cial sprightliness, go 
where they, risking their own lives 





whom they call God. 





OUR DAY 


COUNT TOLSTOI ON THE WAR 


WHAT THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER AND NOVELIST SAYS 
IN REFERENCE TO THE 
devotion to and worship of the monarel 


"s own); all these promises to defen: 
nd which do S not belong to one 
OMETHING is taking place incomprehens 
sible in its cruelty, falsehood, and these Te Deums; all these prep: 
o exhorted 
the fleet and to the Red Cross pres¢ ntec 
his efforts to maintain the peace so de: ] | 





dreadful act of killing men whom they 

have done them no harm. Those who 
gladdened by news of the murder of men 
that many Japanese have been killed they tl 





All the unnatural, feverish, hot-he at 
which has now seized the idle upper ranks of Russian society 
i is merely the symptom of their recognition of the criminality 


of the work which is being done. All these insolent, menda 


PRESENT,,CONELICT, 


‘itice life (or one should say other peo 


each other with various banners anc 
s; all these detachments of nurses: 


t 
his dreadful. desperate, newspapre 


t 


mendacity, which, being 
universal, does not fea 
exposure; all this sti 
pefaction and brutaliza 
tion which has now tak 
en hold of Russian so 
ciety, and which is_ be 
ing transmitted by de 
grees also to the mass 
es; all this is only 
symptom of the guilty 
consciousness of that 
dreadful act which is be 
ing accomplished. 
“Bethinl 
yourself” e. “Ket 


Jesus said 


every man interrupt the 
work he has be gun ane 
ask himself: Who am I 

From whence have I ap 
peared, and in what 
consists my destinatior 

\nd having answeres 
these questions, accord 
ing to the answer de 
cide whether that whic 
thou doest is in cor 
formity with thy desti 
nation.” A 


our world and time 





l every mat 
that is, being acquaintec 
with the essence of th 
Christian teaching 


needs only ior a minute 


to interrupt his activity 
to forget the capacity i: 
which he is regarded by 
men, be it of emperor 
soldier minister, oT 
journalist, and seriousl 
ask himself who he 

and what is his destina 
tion—in order to begi: 


to doubt the utility, law 


ness ol his actions. “Before I am en 


journalist,” must say to himsel 


ind of the Christian world, “before any 


e., an organic being sent by the Highe 


less in time and space in order, afte 


tant, to die—i. e., to disappear from 


se personal, social, and even universa 


‘¢ before myself and which are place 


all insignificant, owing to the shortnes 


the boundlessness of the life of the 












universe, and should be 





subordinated te 






Wm, owmny to my limitations, S Maccessl 

























































exist (as there must be purpose in all 
] 
MUsSINess at ¢ be ne s ) ‘ 

¢ y irkn ot God fillis 


time, trom emperor to soldier 


In order not to let the Japanese into 
Korea, not 
thousands, will, according to all probabili 
whether Nicholas I] 


bitsch (at the time of the invasion of Po 


pel them from 


t 


not knew and Kur 


for this on the Russian side alone, only a 


think it, they cannot but think it, beeat 


deluded Russian peasants now being trat 


aie bleaching and sterlizing effects 


of ozone have long been known, 


and numerous laboratory experiments 
have been devised for illustrating these 
More 


been used for the purification of drink- 


properties. recently ozone has 


ing water. ‘There appears to be no 
doubt as to the sterilizing effect of ozone 
upon pathogenic bacteria contained in 


water if proper devices are employed 
or effecting intimate contact of the par- 
ticles and the principal question at issue 
in regard to the practical operation of 
the process les altogether in the cost. 
For this reason the paper of M. Marius 
Otto recently presented before the So- 


clete des 


Ingenieurs Civils de France 
is of present importance, treating as it 
does, not only of the commercial appli- 
cations of ozone, but also of methods of 
venerating it at moderate expense 


M. Otto 


ect of statical ozonators, 


touches briefly upon the sub 
cooled either 
by water or by air, and then passes to 
the more practical question of the de 
sign and operation of rotary generators 
considerable 


for producing ozone in 


quantities at commercial price 


Briefly, 


lensation of atmospheric oxygen by the 





OZone 1s produced by the con 


action of silent discharges of high-ten 





e attainment of which I am sent into the 


ten thousand, but fifty and more 


many words, that not more than 50,000 lives will be necessary 


doing speaks for itself; that ceaseless stream of unfortunate 


OUR 





» that higher aim for to the Far East—these are those same—not more than 50,000 
world. This ultimat: live Russian men whom Nicholas Romanoff and Alexis Kuro 
ble to me. but it does patkin have decided they may get killed and who will be killed 


i those st 


lat eXtsts), and my In support o 
unmoral 
and expecting new olor 





ughter Of these 50,06 


scores of thousands of 
“Where can one e 


I do of that mental conditi 


Manchuria and to ex- 


LY, be necessary. 


opatkin say. like Die world is translated int 


land by Russia), in so and the Fatherland.” 
nd only that; but they — one escape?” 
ise the work they are jous palaces .say that 
their lives for their a 


isported by’ thousands greatness of Russia. 


sion electricity. When two electrodes 
are placed 
high tension discharges pass from one 
to the other, the air between them be- 


comes ozonized. If a 


upon glass plates so that 


flow of air is 
maintained the air charged with ozone 
may be drawn off continuously and di- 
verted to the desired application. The 
practical difficulties are found, first in 
the heating of the electrodes, and sec- 
ond, in the tendency to form arcs and 
short-circuit 
conditions it becomes difficult to operate 


discharges. Under such 


the apparatus continuously and at a 
high rate, restrictions which materially 
affect the cost of the product. 

The method of 
quantity consists in using a preliminary 


sterilizing water in 
rapid sand filtration to remove suspend 
ed inorganic impurities and a portion of 
the bacteria, and then causing the water 
to descend through a tower filled with 
broken porous material, such as coke, 


against an ascending current of air 


charged with ozone. The air which has 


been used should be returned to the 


ozone generator, as it is— still partly 
economy is ef 
Otto de 


scribes a variety of small ozonizers, o1 


charged, and a distinct 
jected by using it again. M. 
these 


as he calls them, “electric filters,” 


bomination which wer 


unbitious men 


upidities, robberies, and every 
e accomplished in China and Korea by 

sitting peacefully in their palaces 
y and new advantage and profit from the 


O untortunate defrauded Russian work 





those duties which he has taken upon himself or other me ingmen guilty of nothing and gaining nothing by their suffer 
ve imposed upon him ings and deat] For other people’s land, to which the Rus 
\nd the moment the head of the state will cease to dire: s hay right, which has been criminally seized from its 
var, the soldier to fight, the minister to prepare means fer war legitimate owners and which in reality is not even necessary t 
e Journalist to incite thereto—then, without any new institu the Russians—and also certain dark dealings by specula 
ons, adaptations, balance of power, tribunals, there will « tors, who in Korea wished to gain money out other people's 
itself be destroyed that hopeless position in which men hay lorests—many millions of money are spent—t. e.. a great part o 
placed themselves, not only in relation to war, but also to all the labor of the whol the Russian people, while the future 
other calamities which they themselves inthet upon themselves generations this people are bound by debts. its best work 
So that. however strange this may appear, the most effectiv: men are withdrawn from labor, and scores of thousands of its 
ind certain deliverance of men from all the calamities which sons are mercilessly doomed to death. And the destruction of 
they inflict upon themselves and from the most dreadful of all these unfortunate men is already begun 
war—is attamable, not by any external general measures, but More in this, the war is being managed by those who 
merely by that simple appeal to the consciousness of each sep have hatched it so badly. so negligently, all is so unexpected. 
irate man which. 1.9¢c0 years ago, was ‘proposed by Jesus—that so unprepared, that, as one paper admits, Russta’s chief chance 
every man bethink himself and ask himself, who is he. why he of success lies in the fact that it possesses inexhaustible human 
hives, and what he should and should not do. material. It is upon this that rely those who send to death 


Russian men! 

scape’ That is the precise expression 
mn, Which in the official and journalistic 
oO the Czar 


words—‘For the Faith, the 


Phose 


who, abandoning their hungry 


families, go to suffering, to death, say as they feel: ““Where can 
Whereas. those who sit in safety in their luxur- 


all Russian men are ready to sacrifice 
dored monarch and for the glory and 


PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION OF OZONE 


being arranged to bring the water into 
contact with ozone as it is drawn from 
the tap. Such devices are well adapted 
for household use as well as tor hospi- 
tals, and in most cases they are intended 
to be operated in connection with small 
statical ozone generators, although the 
larger machines be used 


rotary may 


when occasion warrants it. 

An interesting application of ozone is 
found in Paris in connection with laun- 
dry operations. The soiled linen 1s first 
placed in large vessels, which are closed 
and steam admitted to moisten the arti- 
cles. A current of ozonized air is then 
passed through the vessel, thus effect- 
ively sterilizing and whitening the artt- 
cles. After the washing, the clothes are 
charged with 


dried in an atmosphere 


ozone, which effects a final bleaching. 
without the slightest injury to the ma- 
terial. The importance of such a sys- 
tem in connection with hospital. work, 


or in time of epidemics can readily be 


seen, and in any case such a method of 


cleansing and whitening is greatly to 
be preferred to the use of strong alkalies 
and bleaching agents containing chlor- 


pans 
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A Jolly Group. 


THE MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS 


HERE is a saying among doctors 

that city sidewalks kill more chil 

dren than disease. Reformers say 
that the city sidewalk is a school for 
crime. Both statements may seem 
overdrawn, but in the three years that 
Chicago has possessed public play 
grounds there has been a great improve 
ment in the health and moral tone of the 
restricted districts where the play 
grounds are located. 

Chicago now has twenty 
one of these breathing-places. 
nine of which are maintained 
by the municipality and the 
balance by social settlements 
ind philanthropically inclined 
associations, firms and peo- 
ple. Three of the municipal 
playgrounds are on city prop- 
erty; the use of private prop- 
erty was donated to the 
others, the owners reserving 
the right to ask for removal 
on three months’ notice. The 
Chicago City Council allows 
annually the sum of $20,000 
lor maintaining the — play- 
grounds and paying the sal- 
aries of the directors and as- 
sistants, purchasing  equip- 
ment and improving the grounds. The 
first cost of equipping a playgroun | 
with apparatus is about $600. In some 
cases this is provided by private dona 
tion. 

The director is a very necessary fea 
ture of the playground so that order 
may be maintained and the best use 
made of the grounds and apparatus. No 
playground has been a success without 
a director, for, while the children are 
allowed absolute freedom so far as is 
good for them, the control of an adult 
is needed. During the summer months, 
the director has an assistant. The as 
sistant at every playground but one is a 
kindergartner. From the director, the 
children receive instruction in gymnas 
tics, calisthenics and athletic training. 


while the assistant gives them instruc 








OUR DAY 


In the Hands _of the Instructors. 


By MARGUERITE E. GOOKINS 


tion similar to that given kindergart 
ens Besides these, there is a general 
supervisor, Alr. Buetner, over all the 
evrounds 

Phe director sees that all profane lan 
guage and disorder are suppressed and 
where he finds a boy is having an evil 
fluence on others, if he does not yield 
to the director's correction, he turns 
him over to the juvenile court, which 


puts the boy in charge of a probation 





All Lined Up for a Game. 


tlicer or sends him to the parental 
school. The public playground tends to 
increase school attendance, for no child 
is allowed there who should be in school, 
and the directors are quick to find out 
the truants and take them to = school 

Mr. Kaiser and Miss Goldsmith, di 
rector and assistant at the Webster play- 
ground, where the accompany photo 
graphs were secured, have been engaged 
in the work at different playgrounds, 
and they state that they have observed 
ereat differences in the children of the 
different localities. For instance, at the 
Moseley grounds, located near a theatre, 
the children have a passion for giving 
shows and are never happier than when 
Hlandwork, such as_ basket 


making and the usual kindergarten ac- 


“acting.” 


tivities. does not appeal to them in the 





The Sand-Pile. 


OF CHICAGO 


least. The problem with them, then, is 
to turn this dramatic fever into the 
right channels. At the Holden play 
ground are children of Polish, Irish, 
German and Scandinavian extraction, 
who come from the old Bridgeport dis- 
trict, one of the most forlorn in the city 
where the spirit ot play has never been 
fostered. These children are poorly clad 
and care only to work and nothing at all 
ior games. They are very shy, so that it 
is hardto reach them. Every 
girl from five years upwards 
has one, two or three younget 
children in charge. The Me 
Laren playground is situated 
in a. better) neighborhood 
made up of industrious Jews, 
Germans and French. The 
children here have a merriet 
spirit and adapt themselves 
readily to any kind of play ot 
work, The Adams grounds, 
irequented by German chil 
dren, display the German’s 
taste for trees and shubber 





and here the boys and girls 


occupy themselves — chiefly 
with tending plants. 

The Webster playground is 
the largest in the city. cover- 
ing five acres which are divided into the 
playground proper and the athletic field 
with its five-lapetrack. -Here the athletic 
spirit is most in evidence among the 
boys 

The Webster playground, and it is the 
only one with these conveniences, pos- 
sesses four shower-baths on the lower 
Noor of its pavilion. There are als 
under the same rooi toilet-rooms, a sink 
where the children can get fresh water 
to drink and for the vines they have 
planted around the fence. a small office. 
ind the sand-pile, which is the most at 
tractive spot to the younger ones 

\n athletic meet is held at every play 
ground during the summer, and much 
time is spent by the older boys in pri 
paring for these meets under the super 
vision of Mr. Buetner and the directors. 






OUR DAY 


A SENSE UNKNOWN TO US ee: Ctelaiaadivanale 


eggs, together with the food needed for 


THE INSTINCT OF “LOCALITY” IN CERTAIN ANIMALS | the first stages of existence, without 

leaving any indication as to its where- 

: ONE OF THEIR BEST DEVELOPED TRAITS abouts. The sponge wasp examines the 
By AMBROSE ERBSTEIN wall carefully, then she digs into every 
suggestive spot and finally she bores 

































Translated for Our Day from Illustrirte Zeitung 


deep into what appears to be the right ‘ 
\ JE are wont to look at everything tinguished from the surrounding sand. place. Three hours pass by before she § 
' from our own point of view and When she returns with food tor her succeeds in forcing an entrance. Then p 
o judge all living beings accordingly. young she goes back unhesitatingly to she kills the wall bee and lays her own 
lo the animal nearest to us, the dog, we the hidden nest. egg. What is it that enables this insect 
:ttribute human qualities, but any test The following example ot a_ hidden to find the right place with unerring 
we may make will soon convince us ot sense is still more remarkable The certitude? There are numerous insects 
the erroneousness of such a view. The sponge wasp lays its eggs in the cell of too, that possess a sense that manifests 
uajority of scientists have refused per the wall bee. These cells are down deep itself as do the X-rays. Lubbock claims 
sistently to admit that some of the lower in a stone wall. They are covered with that the lower species of animals pos- 
inimals possess a sense unknown to us a hard cement and sealed with clay bak sess fifty different sense perceptions. 


but there can no longer be any doubt o1 


this fact. The so-called sense of locality 





- i‘ 1 1 1 1 — 
s one of the senses which a human be rs ARC E WERE. see TNE. 
~*~ rear ROYAL 







ing does not possess, while it is used 
na greater or less degree by mammals. 
irds, reptiles, fishes and insects. It 
nables them to find any desired place 
nd it is combined with an instinctive 





ind perfectly developed memory for 


listances and direction. The returning 
‘arrier pigeons use this sense, thougl 
their trained eye helps them to recogniz 
he boundaries of the countries which 
they traverse, and the experiments mad 
yy Albrec 
vee possesses this sense in a marked 





ht Bethe show that the honey 


legree. The most remarkable example 
s the striped seal. which supplies the 
Eskimos of Greenland and t 


a 
2B OUNCES 
2 fy = 


1 ie Arctic | mink Powper 
‘rchipelago with food and _ clothing | 

Shortly before the female gives birth to 
rer young she builds a vaulted cham 
ver in the snow, directly above an open 
space in the ice, thus insuring the neces 
sary air for breathing. The mother 
must often swim for miles in the dark- 
ness, for the heavy layer of ice and the 
masses of snow do not allow a sunbeam 
to penetrate below. Hence she must be 





guided by some mysterious power ot 
which we have no conception, in her 
juest after food and in her return to 
her young 

J. H. Fabre, the famous French ento 
mologist, made some experiments r¢ 
lit 


garding the sense of locality in the wall 


bee, and the results he obtained cor 






















roborate the statements made by Bethe 
regarding the honey bee. Th 


vf the wall bee asa fiver does not enable 






to cultivate the ability to measure and 





letermine to the extent that 
Fabre’s experiments would necessitate 

ence this insect’s sense of sight dos 
not determine its ability to find objects : 
ind localities Po ‘ srbad aed 

The wasp possesses this same sens 
One species builds its nest { 

| } ie MILK-DRYING BY THE JUST-HATMAKER PROCESS. 
ae po aed ie ee ad pene The milk is deprived of its water without the loss of nutritive qualities. At the same time all bacteria 


germs and spores are destroyed by the high temperature of the cyclinders. 
The drying capacity of the machine is seventy gallons per hour. 


2 Aree 














enter 








OUR DAY 


DIPLODICUS. 








A REMINDER OF THE AGE OF REPTILES 


Sie largest animals that ever walk 
ed this solid earth of ours belonged 
to the order of Dinosaurs, or land sau 
nians. They flourished in the Mesozox 
ra—the Middle Ages of geology, form 
ing a connecting link between reptile 
ind bird—although the remains of thes 
gigantic creatures at which we gaze and 
wonder today impress the ordinary ob 
server as being anything but bird-like. 

Nearly thirty years ago the attention 
yf scientific men was called to the exist 
ence of the remains of colossal animals, 
which were to be found in the Jurassic 
strata which reveal themselves along 
the eastern uplift of the Rocky Moun 
tains. Collections were made from time 
to time of fragmentary skeletons, and 
upon these fragments Professor Marsh 
* Yale College, and Professor Cope 
based descriptions and papers proving 
that at some remote period in the past 
here had been a remarkable develop 
ment of reptiles of the most prodigious 
size in that part of North America 
Names, sometimes almost as formidable 
is the creatures they were meant to 
*haracterize, were coined, and the study 
f the characteristics of the fossils found 
in the “Atlantosaur beds” of Wyoming 
ind Colorado was prosecuted with ex 
traordinary zeal and enthusiasm 

Five years age Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
who had been a warm personal friend 
4 Professor Marsh, and who had be 
ome deeply interested in the latter’ 
paleontological researches, determined 
that in the great museum he had found 
din Pittsburg it would be well to take 





By JOHN L. COWAN 


up and systematically prosecute = re 
searches in paleontology, with a view to 
completing the investigations that had 
been unhappily terminated by the death 
of Protessors Marsh and Cope In 
i8gg he set apart a sum of money to be 
used by Dr. W. J. Holland, the abl 
curator of Carnegie Museum in Pitts 
burg, in this work The work of the 
Pittsburg Institution is now known to 
scientists the world over, and one result 
of it has developed into the dignity of 
an international incident 

\bout two years ago a remarkable fos 
sil find was reported in Albany County, 
Wyoming. on the open prairie about 
forty miles north of the Union Pacific 
railroad, within the limits of the famous 
\tlantosaur beds \ vertebra of some 
gigantic animal protruded a few inches 
from the ground, resembling at first 
sight a weather beaten stone \ party 
of Pittsburg scientists, of whom Dr 
Holland was a member, assisted by Pro 
fessor Gilmour of the Geological Insti 
tute of Nebraska, undertook the task ot 


recovering the fossil remains, which 


were then shipped to the Pittsburg in 
stitution. The bones were embedded to 
a depth of only three or four feet in a 


soft snale, making the work of excava 


ting them comparatively easy Thev 
were found to belong to the order 

Dinosaurs, species Diplodicus, and the 
complete skeleton is perhaps the irgest 
of anv animal that has ever been ex 


humed 


Last vear, while visiting Mr. Carnegie 


t Skibo Castle. Kine Edward saw 











drawing of the gigantic Diplodicus, and 


le+ 


expressed the desire that a skeleton of 


} 


such mammoth proportions might be 
added to the reptilian collection in the 
British Museum Mr. Carnegie com 
municated the King’s wish to Doctor 
Holland, and the work of preparing a 
plaster cast was soon under way. It 
was recently completed and mounted in 
Pittsburg, and has now been taken apart 
and shipped to England, where it will be 
placed in the British Museum some time 
this fall. It is the first complete skele- 
ton of the Diplodicus that has ever 
been mounted, and the largest of any 
animal that has ever been put together. 

The skeleton itseli remains in Pitts- 
burg and will be mounted in the Carne- 
vie Museum as soon as the $5,000,000 
annex to that institution is completed, 
the present quarters being too cramped 
to permit of its being placed on exhibi 
tion in them. The extreme length of 
the skeleton is 78 feet, and its height 
17 feet. Probably the living animal was 
not far from roo feet long, and when tts 
vreat giraffe-like neck was raised in 
the air it must have been 50 or 60 teet 
high. However, it was not nearly as 
dangerous as its colossal proportions 


} 


might lead one to suppose. Its teeth 
prove it to have been herbivorous tn tts 

bits, cropping the tender tops of the 
palm trees that formed the forests of 
Wyoming in those days, perhaps 2,000,- 
000 years ago when the world was yet 


young 
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OLD AGE IN PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


STRANGE AND INTERESTING FACTS 
CONCERNING ENERVATION IN THE VARIOUS CULTIVATED SPECIES 
OF GARDENS AND LAWNS 


Translated for Our 


| sew scientist knows beyond a doubt 
that 
do 


cultivated plants, even those 


that from seed, suffer 


from old age after a certain number of 
years; 


not grow 


vegetation retrogresses without 
a visible cause, parts of the plant die, 
then the larger branches lose their foli- 
age and at last the entire plant perishes, 
in spite of pruning, fertilizing and every 
other care. The cause of this degenera- 
tive process is not known. 

All of our cultivated plants are perpet- 
uated either in the natural way, by seed- 
ing, or the artificial way, by 
bulbs, 


planting 
the 
Acci- 
dental seeding and artificial seeding are 
The 


former always generates the same plant. 


shoots, tendrils, by dividing 


roots or improving the = stock. 


distinetly different in their results 


as regards color, size and grouping of 
while the latter is used to achieve 
do 


mother flower. 


leaves, 


new results, and its seeds not show 


the characteristics of the 


In the carnation, the chrysanthemum 
and the rose, and similar species the 
florist cannot determine the qualities of 
the new flowers beforehand. If he 
sprinkles the pollen of a red carnation 
on the sear of a white one he cannot 
tell whether a speckled or a_ striped 
flower will be the result, for only one 
or two flowers in a hundred will yield 


results of any importance 


Natural propagation, then, generates 
plants that are not subject to enerva 
tion, while plants that have multiplied 


by artificial means are always in 
ger of developing symptoms of old ag 
and oi perishing before their time 

The 


pyramid poplars that 


} 
the most 


many imposing avenues 
leading to castles and magnificent 
homes in Europe a decade or two ago 
were grown from a twig imported from 
Syria. The tree irom which this twig 
was taken was a male tree, and the 
ucceeding poplars were grown from 
layers. Signs of degeneration were n¢ 

ticed as early as the middle of the last 
century, when rows upon rows of trees 
died off gradually, and the new layers 


would not thrive beyond a certain point 





‘Today it is impossible to grow a com 
plete and periect avenue of pyramid 
poplars. 

In Asia-Minor, Syria, and in the re 
gion of the Himalayas this tree never 
shows any signs of old age, or 
diminution of vitality Mhe see 
may be termed a living object. while the 


layer is not 


Day 


from Heimgarten 


The life of all plants is limited to a 
certain space of time, like that of all 
We know that plants of 
variety last 


living beings. 


the for a_ short 


space of weeks and months, while shrubs 


cabbage 


and trees live for decades and centuries. 

Enervation in a more’ pronounced 
form always follows .grafting, especially 
bits of the 


when wood 


from the same 

plant are used again and again. 
The well-known La France rose, an 
accidental result obtained fifty years 


ago, is so weak today that the sprigs 
often refuse to take root. Only a very 
few florists grow the genuine La France, 
and the other valuable species that have 
replaced it will gradually fall a victim 
to the inertia of old age. 

Of all cultivated plants, graited fruit 
trees are most liable to suffer from en- 
ervation. There is no consolation, 
however, for these losses in the thought 
that new substitutes are constantly be- 
ing found. When the revision of plants 


—the so-called “normal sorting’ occurs 


every ten years, or sometimes at shorter 
old. 


plants, flowers and trees are eliminated 


intervals, enervated species of 
and new ones take their place. It is a 
task that 
the parting from old friends. 


sad cannot be avoided—like 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 


M 


action of the tear-glands, stimulated by 


IN THE EYE 
OST of the foreign substances that 
enter the eyes are expelled by the 


the ensuing irritation; and this tear-se- 
cretion removes intruders in most cases 
But it 


consult a physician, who must resort to 


sometimes becomes necessary to 
many different expedients to accomplish 
Metallic 


removed by a magnet 


his purpose substances are 


Much discomfort 
results when something enters the tear 


ducts, which, however, does not occur 


stream of tears 


frequently. <A some 


times the 
lach 
whose purpose is to con 


superfluous tear-secretion to the 


conveys small hairs into 


lachrymal point, the ending of the 
rymal canals, 
vey the 
nose through the lachrymatory bag and 


The 


as long as the tips are 


the lachrymal duct. hairs can be 
easily removed 
visible 

In most cases these hairs have become 
separated from the lashes, or it may 
happen that a hair from a short, shaggy 
flies the 


whose beard is being trimmed or 


beard into eye of the person 


into 


eye of the barber. 


that 
proves that a large variety of foreign 


A case Was reported recently 
substances can find their way into th 
eyes. A lady, after having sneezed vig 
orously, felt that something had entered 
one of her eyes. Every effort to remove 
it having proved unsuccessful, a physi- 
consulted, and examination 
showed a tiny particle from the rib of 
a salad leaf in the lower tear duct. An 
incision had to be made to remove it 
The cele 
brated oculist. Graefe found only ten 
similar cases among 80,000 patients with 
A contributor to the 
“Vienna Medical Weekly” recently treat- 
ed a case of this kind. 


cian was 


But such cases are very rare. 


eye troubles. 
Upon examining 
the eyes of an elderly woman he found 
a round, hard swelling, with a slight in- 
flammation of the surrounding skin in 
the region of the right upper tear duct 
When he used the knife a 
sound revealed a hard substance. 


gnashing 
The 
tear duct had been extended, but it was 
found comparatively easy to remove th: 
stone-like particle, and the wound caus 
ed by the incision was healed within 

few days. This foreign substance was 
found to be a stone the size of a pepper 
seed and of a dirty brown color. It was 
so hard that it was impossible to break 
off a small particle with the finger, and 
a sharp file had to be used to separate 
a thin piece for a microscopical test. A 
strong magnifying glass failed to show 
animal or vegetable mat 


any traces of 


ter. The stone was found to consist © 
a large percentage of carbonate of lime 
and a minimum of silicie acid and com 
mon salt—a genuine tear stone, and not 
one of the numerous toreign substances 


that enter the eve 


A “ HOLY” RAILROAD 


N these days, when railways are ru 
more for what there is in them tor 
favored few than for the accommodation 
of the general public, it t 


may be interes 


ing to recall the fact that there is rigl 
here in North America a “holy railroad 
little 


Quebec to 


his is a line twenty-one 


long, from Ste. Anne de 


Beaupre l 


to run “especially for the accommod 


tion of pilgrims,” and above all, becau- 


at its opening a few years since it wa 


formally blessed, with all its belonging; 
Taschereau 


by Cardinal Every Sunda 


It is sacred because it claims 




















miles 


the trains are crowded by devotees 
search of the blessing of the good Saint 
\nne, who is credited with the mira 


lous power of healing, and on July 261 


Saint Anne’s day, the road cannot 


commodate the enormous crowds whi 


flock to her shrine. It may be cal 


“holy,” but it seems to be run, none t 


less, with an eye to dividends V1 


charges are high and the service poor 
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MODERN MACHINERY IN THE HOLY LAND 


PASSING OF ANCIENT METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION AND AGRICULTURE IN SYRIA 
WHAT TURKISH MILLIONAIRES ARE DOING 


O many amazing changes are going on in the Holy Land 

that one is perplexed who attempts to think much on 

the subject. The Holy Land is that part of the world 
where written history begins. To Abraham is ascribed the 
mvention of the system of agriculture, stock raising, food 
making, garment making, customs and mode of wearing 
clothes that have prevailed down through the centuries to 
modern times. Not a change had taken place in that country 
until American machines and locomotives stirred it from 
‘entre to circumference, met and baffled mobs of the maddest 
people that ever saw their land desecrated, revolutionized and 
turned bottom side up, as it were, while they stood in helpless 
renzy, awed by Turkish soldiers. 

A great many things have been said about the Sultan of 
furkey, says a writer in The New York Tribune, but how lit 
tle the world knows about the Commander of the Faithful. 
who is recognized as the vice-gerent on earth of Allah by 
176,834.372 Mahometans. Abdul Hamid is exceedingly tired oi 
having his empire held up by a foreign gunboat on his exposed 
Mediterranean coast and tribute exacted. He understands that 
he remedy hes in two directions, revenue and defence Hy 
sees that the railway produces both; that besides carrying pas 
sengers and ireight that produce revenue it conveys troops 
ind munitions of war promptly where they are needed. He 


1as noted the difference between an ox treading out a row ot 


ig 
grain and a Chicago thrashing machine doing in one day as 
nuch as tive thousand oxen can do in a week. He learned 
hat while five thousand camels, each carrying five hundred 
pounds of wheat, required months to take out the grain of the 
plains of Hauran, which had taken oxen months to tread out 
i railway and thrashers could do the whole business in almost 
no time at all by comparison The Sultan's policy may be 
summed up in the statement that when his tortresses through 
mut the Holy Land are connected by rail with the coast, and 
every foot of territory is made revenue productive, he hopes to 
begin the construction of a great navy. and then he will sec 
about being held up by gunboats and having his territory 
‘pacified.”’ 

The Damascus-Mecea Railway is being constructed by 
Turkish soldiers, and its cost 1s being met by ‘subscriptions’ 
‘om Mahometans from all over the world, including thos 
the Philippine Islands and the Dutch and British East Indian 
Islands. These subjects confidently expect that in time Turkey 
will become strong enough to wrest the sovereignty of all the 
many islands now peopled by Mahometans from their present 
masters Phe tourist will be interested to know that the 
Damascus-Mecea Railway will intersect from north to soutl 
the trans-Jordan country which has heretofore been the Thibet 

Syria. 

Connecting with Damascus is the Beirut-Damascus Rail 

way. It was opened on August 3. 1895. It is owned by Frence 


capitalists, with whem the Sultan is negotiating tor its pur 


chase in pursuance of his policy to own all the railways in the 
mpire. The Hauran branch extends down the Orontes Valley 
Jaalbeck, Homs and Hamath. From Homs tourists rea 
carriages, being supplemented by Umetor rs, Palmyra 
Queen Zenobia’s onetime capital. From Hamath the railway 
nch is on the eve of extension to the Euphrates. It 1s 
neh that will relieve the five thousand camels trom carrying 
five hundred pounds of grain each from the Hauran Plain 


The Sultan has acquired from British owners the Jaff 


Jerusalem Railway It was conceived in 1864 by at merican, 


Dr. Charles F. Zimpel. It was constructed finally and opens 





on September 26, 1892, when three sheep were sacrificed in the 


presence of high Ottoman officials. The Sultan, having got 


possession, Is preparing to extend the line eastward across the 
Jordan to connect with the north and south line under con- 


struction, the Damascus-Mecca Railway. Turkish soldiers are 


building the Maifa-Mezrib Railway, also crossing eastwardly 
the Jordan country and bringing within its purview the famous 


‘Galilee towns, Mount Tabor, Lake Tiberias, ete. The Sultan 
has granted the concession, and is encouraging the project of 
Boston capitalists, to build huge hotels at the hot springs near 
Viberias and a fleet of excursion steamers on Lake Tiberias 
The Sultan seems willing to grant any concession and give 
ample police protection to any enterprise in the Holy Land 
that will encourage tourist travel or build up new industries, 


in order to increase the imperial revenues 


\t Beirut is an American unsectarian university, incorpor- 








in the 60's. It is educating more than six hun- 
dred students from the Levant generally, the Soudan and 
Persia. It has forty-five professors, twenty-eight being Ameri- 
cans, fourteen commodious butldings, a fifty-acre campus, and 
five departments of arts, commerce, archaeology, medicine and 
pharmacy t stands on a beautiful and commanding. site 
‘ ooking « Mediterranean 

Homs is Hed the Manchester 
first ra \ train reac red there t Pig 
endet b ¢ cl Wee¢rs simp 
scaring thet nte submissiot | . 
motor car service, having first coverce 





ruins, will undertake the permanent 
Roman chariots did business there in 273, an 


habit of using camels and Arab steeds, which has prevailed 


there since. will die hard amid the smothered exclamations of 
rage of the natives Phe conquest of the desert and its con- 
version mt t yrea productive cHipimre does not present any 
engineering problems at present Of moment Artesian wells 
for irrigation are now an old story, and plenty of Turkish 


capital is looking up just such places for investment and 


profits. The Turkish millionaire is there considerable num- 
bers The cauestion of the desert will come up directly the 








ulway gets thr Mesopotamia, the peaceful pastures of 
\br scus to Bagdad 
he A n steam thrasher’s ival in Syria from 
Richmond, Ind., created a vastly greater shock and sensation 
than the appearance of Admiral Cotton's fleet at Beirut rhe 
thrasher was imported by Nanb Sursock Bey, a Turkish mil 
lronaire nd one of the Sultan's cherished leaders ot the pro 
gressive movement 
Micl | Effend: Nesser. another Turkish millionaire at 
Beirut, meantime was engaged in actively pushing the Amer 
( NI tro? l iv! culture Elevet Chi ived Teape©rs pened up 
business swept gt fields clear From Michigan 
n . KS vators ind reillers irrows vw mse 
rakes Qe 9 ‘ ghs roo (yh mnd ow wons r } Sout] 
Ry ; reed as Beant for eens ming 
‘ . ’ Ivar ( st winds Is spr i Y 
ery S ee g the pole-bucket affairs, worked b 
y around it Oil mot fiOWr mills from 
P King t | generally t r and 
\ t is to the German, Americar | Hebrew 
‘ ate of ‘Shacan and Rede + the 
t r the us the first American farm machinery 
| sing if r several years before it att ted the 
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cultural lands in the Holy Land. 
ing machines 
from Wisconsin. 
their orders for the hugest 
types. 


American 


THE SEARCH FOR HEALTH AT EUROPEAN 


VERY summer an increased num- 

ber of Americans go to the noted 
watering-places of Europe, where they 
are regarded as most welcome and most 
profitable The passion for 
work and the tremendous struggle for 


visitors. 


wealth seem to produce mysterious, un- 
classified diseases in the American mil 
lionaire. that 
the first remedy is to check the business 
fever in the man’s blood, gives some per 
functory prescription, and “Vor 
ought to go abroad. Why not try on 


His physician, knowing 


savs: 
day 


of the cures?” 
“Which 
“and where 


one?” queries the patient; 


what and 


attention of the Turkish millionaires owning big tracts of agri- 
Haifa took twenty-six reap- 
from Chicago, then Galilee got eighty ploughs 
The big land owners then awoke and placed 
machines of 
Of these Sursock is the largest land owner of the 
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various 


English and his subsequent studies are 
largely devoted to the peculiarities, the 
vagaries, the and the 
imaginations of that strangest modern 
hybrid—the American millionaire. 


eccentricities, 


After the particular spring for drink- 
ing-water is selected, the visitor and the 
This 


building is invariably the most imposing 


doctor go to the bath-house. 
in town, with stately facade and inviting 


entrance. Inside are long corridors 

ladies to the right and gentlemen to the 
leit—lined of little cell-like 
rooms, containing a bath-tub. a 


\t the door 


with dozens 
each 


couch, and a thermometer 





empire, and his enthusiasm over his American possessions, as 
fine and as powerful as this country can produce, sure to 
wrest enormous wealth from his soil, knows no bounds. He 
is educated, intelligent and progressive, and threatens to con 
vert the Holy Land into a sort of American agricultural exp: 

sition on a vast scale. 


BATHS 


country or language, as the “cure.’ 
Kach place has its speciality—Aix for 
rheumatism, Homburg for gout, Wies 
baden and Baden-Baden. for stomach 
troubles, Karlsbad for bad livers, Ma 
rienbad for fat, and St. Moritz for the 
convalescent after-cure 





THE PERSISTENT DONNELLY 
EKHIND the 


cago stockyards between employ 


struggle at the Chi 


ers and employees there is an interesting 
told by 
World Today, of how the men were or 


story Ernest Poole in The 


ganized into unions. The writer says 


“When in the Chica 





are they?” [ 

The physician 
the list—Aix-les-Bains, 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
Baden-Baden, Karlsbad, 
Marienbad, St. Moritz, 
and a score more of less 


recites 


known places. A com- 
bination oi 
and inclination 
the choice, 
tient goes 
ocean liner, pursued to 
the gang-plank by his 
business 

There 
in this health pilgrim- 
age, writes S. M. Wil- 
liams in 


symptoms 
settles 
and the pa- 
aboard an 


is nothing new 


Everybody’s 
Magazine. The ancient 
Romans _ frequented 


Baden-Baden; the Gauls 








went to Aix; the savage Goth rank 
the waters of Karlsbad, just as the 
Americans and the English « day 
The treatment at these resorts sin 
ple and is practically the same at 
You get up early in the morning—b« 
tween six and seven—you walk to a 
spring and sip glasses of more or less 
distasteful water as you slowly march 
up and down the promenade, while a 


band plays to awaken your drowsy spit 


its. Fifteen mint 





-s’ promenade for 
each glass is the rule After two or 
three glasses you walk back to the hotel 


with an appetite for breakfast that is 
diet certain 
queer kinds of bread, boiled eggs, cold 
ham, and coffee. 

Two hours after breakfast the doctor 
calls. There are 
the more frequented resorts. He 


practice with a 


curbed by restrictions to 


dozens of his kind at 
begins 


knowledge of broken 





Karlsbad, the Most Famous European Watering Place. 


Is a strong-armed masseur. 


The bathing-waters give a variety o 
sensations. Some bubble like cham 
pagne, some soothe, some tickle, some 
electrify, some enervate, some are insip 
idly tepid, but the climax is perhaps 
reached in the hot mud-baths. Aiter the 
patient gets into his tub, the doctor 
waits outside the door, watch in hand 
timing the immersion Then the mas 
seur gets to work with vigorous rub 
bing, still timed by the doctor. Finally 


the patient appears, dressed and refresh 


ed. The doctor talks diplomatically on 
favorite little, 


and with a sweep 


symptoms, sympathizes a 
flatters a little more, 
ing bow hands his victim into a carriage 

For six weeks this routine is 
ed to be 
variations of 


suppos 


repeated daily, with trifling 
temperatures, 
this 


resort, 


massage 


and diet; and constitutes what is 


known in every regardless of 


go stockyards, com 
pletely 
was known that Michae! 


deunionized, 


Donnelly had come t 
organize the 
workers there, not only 


30,006 


did the employers tak 
extreme precautionary 
measures against him 
but the 


selves 


workers them 
threatened h 

very life, so bitter wer: 
their memories o 
strikes in the past tha 
had failed. Night aite: 
night on the street cor 
Halste: 


Street saloons, Donnel 


ners or in the 
ly secretly approaches 
man after man only t 
be refused, 
with bitter 

men to their 


and ofte: 
abuse He 
iollowed — the 
homes, 


tenement! 
and their wives in tears begged 
But Donnelly kept on 
\t last, after long, slow weeks of dis 


him to go away. 
couragement, he had fifty-five recruit 
and then one night each recruit was tol 
to come alone to a small hall up over 
had 


then no 


a saloon So secret been the re 


that man knew 


others he was to find at the 


cruiting even 


what meet 
ing. In spite of this secrecy an employ 
and 
who had been active in the meeting were 


ers’ ‘spotter’ was there, four mei 


soon after discharged. But the spark 0 
unionism had been kindled. At the next 
flocked in and in a few 
union 


meeting 150 
had been formed 
Today th 


‘union’ 


weeks more a 
with thousands of members. 
throug! 


most enthusiasti 


stockyards district is 
and through, and the 
unionists are the very women who at 


first cried in fear when Donnelly came.’ 
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View of a Gun Machine Shop, Showing 8-inch and 12-inch Guns in Process of Manufactu 


A MAKER OF POWERFUL GUNS 


DESCRIPTION OF ONE DEPARTMENT OF THE ELSWICK WORKS OF ENGLAND 
NEAR NEWCASTLE ON THE TYNE 


T is a mistaken but popular idea that the Krup; rks t tt I “ing sting 
Essen, Germany, are almost alone in t mal tut I : lynamos, engi 
heavy artillery. As a matter of fact the mat cture of | pon 100 tons | week, 2,000 
guns is only one of many departments at 1 Kr 
ind a strong rival is found in the Elswick wor Knglar : ingots pass tot rving 
near Newceastle-on-the-Tyne These works w riginates t nteresting in t vorks 
by Mr. Wilham Armstrong in 1847 r the mat ture press ranging { ne wl xerts 
hydraulic machinery. Then the works extended t ve a | >,0co tons, suft nt to 1 : 
mne-half acres; today 230 acres are included vered | I a 1 1 rr re ured r 50-ton 2 
great machine shops, with the exception roadways and ng I No-ft. shatt r warships Lhe res 


ten ship-building berths The firm when fully employed has perate f engines, eacl 1.000 horse 


28.000 workers, and the week’s pay involves stribution « | ts the toundry and forge pass t 
thout £40,000 \ Seriptior these would only bew 
\ walk through the works, with a visit to the pr eres ey seen vide \ s g 





shops only, involves a three-mile journey, says a writer in tl <n sor vhing fifty 





London Sphere The main features of the principal depart rtur s t . 

ments include steel melting, hydraulic forging, the manufactur eir allot rk with precision. Even witl nomie : 

4 all types and sizes of guns, the production of hydraulhe n 1e] t res 200,000 tons of coal per annum to kee 

chinery for war and peace purposes, the making of electri irnaces, | ud machinery going. We may 

machinery, and ship-building w nd foll through its process of manutact fi 
Steel, either in the form of ingot r castings. forms tl t may be said by way of preface that gun-making was beg 


basis of most of the manufactures. and at the far eastern end Elswick Ree 1 that the late Lord Armstrong was 

the works there is located the steel-melting furnaces with thei g n this departure, subsequently plying his exp 
accessories This department covers an area of over 50,00 the apy hydraulic mechanism in manutacturing 
square yards, being 1,1co feet long. There are eight furnaces, n working t gun, and the higher-power artillery thus 
producing each week 1.200 tons of steel of the special quality me possit Five years later, in 1860, Captain, now S 
required for the tubes of guns to stand the pressures up 1 (Andrew, Noble ned the staff and, first in collab 


thirty tons per square inch now adopted in some cases. These he late Lor Armstrong and later as managing 





guns, it is true, are reinforced by the winding around eac has assist greatly towards the devel 

7 ‘ s ean 7 : 1 -J R th 
gun tsbe of as much as 110 miles of steel tape at a tension whicl engineering practice generally As Sir Edward Reed has sa 
gives great resistance to stress along with great elasticity, but “Guns up to this time were moved about by exactly the sam 


the metal of the tube itself requires to have special properties process as that by which the savage moved a log in the begu 











§ to withstand the stress of sudden changes in temperature and ning of the world.” This lmuited the powet tl 


ne gun | 
pressure. About twenty vears ago the company theretore con the guns opposed to the Russians at the Crimea were 32-prs 
structed its own steel works, where ingots up to eighty tons which, firing their projectile at a velocity of 1,600 ft. per se« 


1 ft _¢ 


weight are formed, and out of these the big guns are made ond. gave a muzzle energy of 570 ft.-tons; today the, larzes 
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EIswick guns opposed to the same nation at Port Arthur fire 
850 Ib. shots with a velocity of 2,580 ft. per second; their energy 
1s nearly 40,000 it.-tons measured at the muzzle, and they are 
effective, as has repeatedly been shown, at eight and ten miles 
range. The evolution of hydraulic machinery for the movement 
of guns has made this possible, for the captain of the gun by 
the movement of a lever brings into action the 370-h.p. mechan- 
ism which retates the guns or elevates or depresses the muzzle. 
\Ithough the gun and its machinery and armor protection 
weighs 400 tons it can be revolved through almost a complete 
circle in a minute, and the writer—when a visitor within the 
barbette at target practice—has timed three 850 Ib. shots fired 
irom the guns of the latest Japanese ship within a minute. 
With quick-firing guns using 100 Ib. shot—first introduced by 
the Elswick firm—splendid work has been done in the Far East. 
rhese guns fire from thirty to forty rounds in the time taken 
for each shot from the old Crimea guns. 

Turning to the subject of manufacture we may note first 
that in the case of a typical gun there are over 110 distinct 
operations in presses, lathes, or other mechanical appliances. 
here are eight main units in a large gun—three tubes, known 
as the inner, the A and the B, the latter being the outermost: 
between the A and B tubes is the wire winding from end to 
end like thread on a reel, then comes the jacket with screw 
collars, stop rings, breech bushes at the one end and a breech 
screw to close the end opening after the shot and charge have 
been put into the chamber. Each of these units is independent 
ly formed, being first made as an ingot, then roughly formed to 
shape in the hydraulic press. If the part is hollow. the hole is 
next bored, then come hardening, tempering. and the other se 
eret processes to strengthen the metal. The tubes finally ma 


chined are then assembled. The A tube having been put on the 
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miner tube the 110 miles or so of wire is wound under tension 

After this the B tube is heated to a high temperature, and, 
owing to the expansion thus brought about, it slips over the 
top of the wire-wound tubes; as it cools the metal of the B 
tube contracts, and on shrinking it forms a most effective con- 
nection. The outer jacket is shrunk on in the same way. 
What might be termed the “trimmings” are then put on—the 
collars and the breech bushes and screws. All this requires 
very poweriul and exact machine tools; they work in some 
cases to the 10,000th part of an inch, especially in the finishing 
of the bore or barrel and in the fitting of the screw block 
which closes the breech end. This latter is operated by me- 


chanism so beautiful in its conception that the turning of a 


wheel or the pull of a lever unlocks and turns the screw-block 
and swings it clear of the breech. The reverse action closes, 


screws, and locks the block in position ready for the firing of 


-the gun. The hydraulic mechanism for operating the gun also 


requires extensive machine operations. so that it will be un- 
derstood that there is need for the thousands of large and 
expensive tools in use. 

The Elswick firm has also done much to perfect torpedo- 
fring gear; their details are invaluable and remain a secret. 
We need only here adopt the polite excuse of the naval officer 
when asked to show the details, “The fellow in charge has 


taken the key ashore with him.” In manufacture very delicate 


operations are involved. The firm also makes shot and. shell 
of every description. The electrical department has grown to 
large proportions, the work undertaken being no longer con 


fined to ships or ordnance. The hydraulic department, too 
has eqmupped some of the finest harbors in the world with 
cranes, coal hoists, gear for opening dock gates, and capstans 


for moving trains and ships 


LEAVES THAT ACT AS FOUNTAINS 


Translated for Our Day from Gartenlaube 


cooler as the twilight gives way to darkness, the rims 


\ HEN a hot day is waning and the air gradually becomes 
and tips of many species of leaves are covered with drops o! 
water. This dampness is ordinarily called dew, but it is really 
t manifestation of the vital process in the plant. The lowering 
vi the temperature diminishes the evaporation of the leaves: 
they cannot emit quantities of water in the form of gases; the 
carth has not yet becn cooled and the roots absorb water and 
send it to the leaves just as they do in the daytime. So the 
plant seeks to equalize 
things by sending the su- 


partly filled with water. One end of this tube was closed with 
a cork, while mercury, poured into the other end, forced the 
water into the twig. .\ glass globe, placed over the tube, pre- 
vented all evaporation, and shining drops of water were soon 
seen all over the leaves. In damp countries there are plants 
that are specially adapted for this water formation. Botanists 
who lived 200 years ago wrote of a house plant, the so-called 
cornucopia (colocasia antiquorum) that emits a stream of 
water as fine as a hair from its leaves at night. There has al- 

ways been considerable 
, skepticism in regard to 





re 
pertluous water through SSN ‘Ss 


the pores of the leaves. 
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This fact can easily be ats 
proved by an experi- 
menf, A flower = pot 


containing a leaty plant 





which has been placed 
on a warmed foundation : a 
is covered with a. glass 
globe. Damp air_ will 
soon fill the globe. evap- = o. 
oration will cease and SPR 7 
AMERICA 





the rims and tips of the 
leaves will gradually be 


Ger ~) 
covered) with drops of BevowtioN 
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this natural wonder, but 
the old statement was 


verified by recent experi- 

g ments made by Profes- 

€ sor Hans Molisch. The 

‘ young leaves of the co- 

Fapriser’ - locasia and plants of this 


Ci y 
: same variety act like 
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wus alse DM ane'eic any 
Aw air before their leaves 
ay Dee. have unfolded — entirely. 
a eee oe They throw off tiny 


drops of water, often as 


fountains in warm, damp 
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many as 200 11 a minute. 
and each one of them 




















water that iall to the D looks like a small foun- 

eround ; EXPLANATIONS tain. As soon as the sun 
: SB fndicates Searing 

Anothe1 experiment = x patient td secanstoe appears the miuniature 

to prove tins fact was Wee — - ——s fountain vanishes. This 








made with a twig from a 


THE WARS OF THE WORLD. 


most peculiar phenome- 


grape vine. It was en- Public attention is so attracted by the Far Eastern War. and in a lesser degree by that in non can be observed on 


closed in a tube that was 


Tibet, that it will come as a surprise to most people to learn from the above map the number 
of different wars now in progress. 


damp, cloudy days. 
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CHARLES. AVERY,.THE. FRIEND . OF. THE. BLACK . MAN 


WHAT HE DID FOR THE RACE FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
A GRAND WORK FOR THE INDUSTRIAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO 


By J. L. ¢ 

















s Shakespeare who said: “The evil that men do lives irg were barred against the child with a black s! notwi 
iter them; the good is oft interred with their bones.” A tanding the ‘t that several hundred colored m« the cit 
more cheerful, and perhaps a truer philosophy would re paid taxc nd contributed to the support of the Is 
verse the aphorism, and say, “The good men do lives after those days 1 ne, not even the Negro, thought that whit: 
, the evil is oft interred with their bones.” In any event nd black children should -attend the same schools. However 
lacy of the poet's statement is abundantly proven by the he Negroes did contend that they were entitled the pr 
life-story of Charles Avery, the founder of the first institute rata shar the school funds in order that they vht provick 
jor the industrial training of the Negro in North America ir the education of their children To this proposition al 
Years before Booker T. Washington, the Moses of the bair-minded white men readily assented; but agitation of the 
Black Race. was born: before even the wildest enthusiast had ubject went no farther than empty talk 
begun to dream that he might live to see the emancipation o Seeing the injustice from which the Negro suffered, an 
the slave. a pebble was dropped into the ocean of time in Alle appreciating the necessity of giving the black child adequate 
gheny City from which have radiated cireles of influence whos« instruction, i rder to train him to be a useful member of 
potency No man can estimate. The good wrought by Charles society, Charles Avery founded the Allegheny Institute ane 
\very, so tar trom being interred with his bones, has multiplied Mission church in 1849. This was the first chartered Negro 
with each succeeding yvear. His influence is felt in the cotton nstitute in America. It was designed to furnish instruction 1 
fields, canebrakes and everglades of the South; in the coal the common school branches, in the trades, and in the princi 
mines of Pennsylvama and the gold fields of Colorado and — ples of Christianity, but to remain strictly non-sectarian. The 
Arizona; under the spreading palm of the tropics nd on the rie t stitute was aiterwards changed by charter amend 
rozen wastes of Alaska and the Klondyke: in Liberia and Caps ment to Avery College, and later to Avery College Trad 
Colony, as well as in Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico. Few men School The original buildings cost $75,000, and considerabk 
have builded so wisely and so well, or have leit a mark that additions have since been made The institution occupies 
will so long endure Phe founding of Avery College Trade early an acre of ground, at the corner of Nelson and Avery 
School in 1849 was the first practical recognition of the right o Streets, Allegheny City, not far from the public parks. Nearly 
the black man to share with his white brother the educational 500 pupils are enrolled. and the average attendance is over 300 
industrial and religious advantages «© ree nd enlightened Charles Avery died January 17. 1858. In addition to tl 
community grounds and buildings. he endowed the school he founded to 
Of the early lite of Charles Avery we know but little. He he sun $78.000. \ large part of his estate was devoted to 
born in’ Westchester County, New York, December 11 the cause of civilization and Christianity in Africa, and to the 
Like a very large proportion of successful men, he was elevation of the colored race in the United States and Britis 
raised on adarm. lis father was in comfortable cireumstances \ ( He was one of the first abolitionists in Pennsylvania, 
but far trom wealthy: and at an early age Charles set torth to ind one of the best and wisest friends the black man ever had 
make his own Way im the world, leaving the old homestead liter N other stitution of learning in America is conductec 
ally without a dollar in his pocket. He apprenticed himself t nthe same manner as Avery College Trade Schouwl. Its aim is 
an apotheeary. Whose confidence and esteem he soon won by to fit the student to stand alone—to go out into the world 
lis willingness, fidelity and unswerving honesty equipped to compete on equal terms with skilled white crafts 
\s soon as his term of apprenticeship was finished. he men in the same lines. Neither youth nor age acts as a bar 
borrowed two thousand dollars from his former employer, igainst admission he child, the youth and maiden, and the 
rder te begin business for himselt his first venture ended niddle-aged man and woman work side by side, learning the 
n disaster, but through no fault of his. The vessel that cor same trades and occupations, and seeking to arm themselves 
tained the stock of merchandise in which lis borrowed capital to fight the battle of life bravely, intelligently and _ effectively 
Was invested was wrecked between Philadelphia and New York the branches of instruction, in addition to the common scho« 
and he lost every dolla studies, are dressmaking, millinery, cooking. housekeeping. 
Phrough the kindness © Iriends, he Vals ain sul pl ed with tailor v. au det ne. music, Carpentry, plaste ritige. brick lay 
sufficient capital to start up in’ business This time he re ng. plumbing and house painting Phe school solicits the 
solved to try his fortune in Pittsburg, going thither in 1813 and work of families and individuals tor the students. Under the 
‘ engaging in the drug trade and the manufacture of white lea euidance of skilled instructors, the advanced students make us« 
However, he found the practice of adulterating white lead t of their time, labor and materials in fashioning hats, clothing 
be universal: and. as he refused to follow the prevailing custom and other articles in the various lines taught in the school 
t he was unable to sell in competition with others. Rather thar The profit on the work done is then given to the student who 
d engage in practices that he was unable to reconcile with his did it, thus teaching the lesson of self-help within the walls oi 
} ideas of honesty and reetitude, he gave up the lead business — the institution none other trade school is the pupil thus en 
| and thenceforth devoted all his time and attention to the drug abled to both learn and earn—to become self supporting while 
} trace In this he was eminently sucecessiul, proving the fallacy still under the teacher's care 
‘ 
ofthe behef that the accumulation of great wealth is incon It is only through the operation of industrial and manual 
patible with striet integrity and undeviating honesty His traming schools that a rational solution of the much-discussed 
business partners and associates, some of whom are still living ‘Negro problem” can be arrived at. By their natural abilities 
ire unanimous in saving that he never teok an untair advant nd aptitudes, as well as by their training and surroundings. the 
age of either customer or competitor, and that self interest majority of Negre youth are fitted tor the laborious callings 
was never allowed to turn him from the path of reetituds only. Unable to sccure steady employment. and incapable o 
The founding of the school that bears Iis name was due t filling a position requiring skill or special training, many of 
his sense of justice—or rather to lis perceptio ‘ Ustice them seck ‘ i subsistence by doing odd jobs for anyone 
that Was being done the Neer Ihe pull schools « Pitts willing te par r then crude efforts From looking ior odd 
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jobs, the step to absviute idleness is easy and natural; and 
What shall we 


able, and in most cases, 


rom idleness to crime the step is inevitable. 
lo with the army of Negro youth, 
villing to work, but knowing no trade or calling that they cat 
lo well?) This is the Negro problem 

rhe success of Avery College Trade School and of similar 
nsuitutions seems to indicate that the problem may be solved 
long these lines. During the fifty-five years of its existence, 
his institution has equipped thousands of its pupils to stan) 
shoulder to shoulder with their white brethren in the unceas- 
ng struggle tor daily bread. The avenues to distinction open 
»the Negro are few, and accessible only to those so far above 
he general average of their race that they may be said to 


rossess absolute genius. Nevertheless a considerable number 


i the sons \very have made their mark. Among them may 


} 


’e mentioned Henry Highland Garnett, who became United 


States Minister to one of the Republics of South America; 


lames A. Freeman, who represented our Government in Li- 


students are found in almost every trade, profession and call- 
ing, standing head and shoulders above their race brethren 


who have not enjoyed similar advantages. 


However, one of the greatest works of the graduates of 
\very has been performed in the field where it is most needed 
in the elevation of the moral and industrial status of the 


black man in the 
Civil War, acting on the request of the United States Govern- 


South. Immediately after the close of the 





ment, the school sent eighteen of its graduates to the Cotton 
States, with the spelling book in one hand and the Bible in the 
other, to labor tor » enlightenment of the emancipated slaves 
Nearly every year, others trom the same source have followed 
the footsteps o1 these pioneer missionaries into a fruitiul but 
neglected field. Their work ts unheralded and but little known 


Nevertheless, it has borne abundant fruit, and has scattered the 
seeds of future usefulness wherever the black man is found 
It will therefore be seen that although Charles Avery has 


1 


been dead tor more than forty-six years, his works still live 





veria, on the West coast of Africa; and Prof. Frederick Low- 
and the United States with 
interest of Fisk Uni- 
It was Proiessor Lowden who popularized the Negro 


len, who traveled all over Europe 
us famous Fisk Jubilee Singers, in the 
ersity. 


nelody in England, proving to the cultured people of that 
‘ountry that coarse buffoonery and ribaldry are not insepar- 


ble adjuncts of Negro minstrelsy, 


ion song the 


SOFTENING 


E VER since 
steam has 
been raised tor 
power purposes, 
sand increasingly 
"with the use ol 
higher pressures, 
the use of natural 
waters has been 
accompanied with 
certain troubles 
the more promi- 
which 


have been scal 


nent Ol 


ing, corrosion, 
and foaming. In- 
vestigation has 
shown that scal- 
ing is caused 
chiefly by the 


salts of calcium 





and magnesium in 
solution in the 


vater, and 


by silica, matter in 
contributing when 


Corrosion is caused by free 


ispension — also 
resent 
icid in the feed water, this being com 
non in mining districts; by salts of mag 
nesium, which at boiling temperatures 
lecompose with fiberation of acid; and 


t times by organic matter. The use of 


ondensed water, or water highly charg 
d with oxygen, has also sometimes 
viven rise to similar trouble 

Different causes have been assigned 
or foaming, but in most cases it is due 
o soluble matter, such as salts of so 
lium and potassium, concentrating in the 
oiler. Inasmuch as scaling is due 
hiefly to compounds of calcium and 


magnesium present in the water, prac 


vogue there which it still enjoys. Its former 


dure lo but tew 


to build so 


Friend. 


the good of his country. 


atter him, and will continue to live so long as time shall en 
is given both the opportunity and the wisdom 


wisely and so well for the uplifting of a race and for 


Many whose memories live in brass 


and marble and whose deeds are celebrated in song and story 


: - Prvain f re ) ‘ rery > lack an’s 
and giving to the planta- are less deserving of renown than Avery, the Black Man’s 


WATER FOR THE USE OF ENGINES 


tical soitening consists largely in the 
The salts of calcium 
and magnesium found in 
chietly the bicarbonates, sulphates, an 


removal of these. 
water art 
1 


chlorides. Other compounds are occa 
sionally present, but usually in very 
small amount; and treatment for thos: 
noted above will take care of all. Prac 
tically all progress in the direction ot 
soitening water on a large scale has 
been made in the past six years 

It is not at all difficult, says a writer 
in The Technical World, to find sub 
stances which, when added to water con 
taining these salts, will react with them 
to form new compounds so much: less 
soluble in water that the greater part of 
the calcium and magnesium is thrown 
out in solid form. Experience has shown 
that of all such substances common lime 
and sodium carbonate are at once the 
best and cheapest; and these are what 
are used in practically all cases here and 
abroad. 

The function of lime is to remove the 
speaking, these 


carbonates. Properly 


should be called “bicarbonates,” indi 
cating an excess of carbonic acid pres 
ent over what is necessary to form the 


normal carbonate. 
ommonly 


used in the form known as soda ash, 


soda, 


The carbonate of 


reacts with the sulphates and chlorides 


This action is not exactly like that of 


the lime, there being a transfer with the 


formation of two different substances 


instead of a simple subtraction. To il 
lustrate: When sodium carbonate reacts 
with calcium sulphate, an interchange 
takes place in which are formed calcium 
As all 
sodium salts are quite soluble in water, 
lium salt uit lubl t 


carbonate and sodium sulphate. 


this sodium sulphate does not deposit 
and under certain circumstances must be 
considered. 

All the water softeners belong natur- 
ally to one or the other of the two types 
known as “intermittent” and ‘‘continu- 
ous.” ~The essential features of these 


types of softeners are indicated by their 


names In the intermittent type the 
hard water is pumped into a tank; when 
the tank is full the reagents are mixed 
in, the sludge allowed to settle, and the 
clear water then pumped out. In some 
cases the tanks are elevated so that the 
clear water will flow to the point of use 
The continuous softener, on the other 
hand, gives a steady stream of purified 
water equal to the amount of hard wa- 
ter being delivered to it, the mixing of 
the reagents and the clarification taking 
place as the water passes slowly through 
the apparatus. The outflow of purified 
water is at the top of the apparatus, thus 
avoiding the necessity of repumping 

The softening of water is of value in 
many lines of industry besides that of 
steam raising. For instance, the writer 
knows of one laundry where a softener 
costing about $6,000 is saving $300 to 
$400 per month in the soap bill. At a 
woolen mill the amount of soap used in 
scouring has been reduced over fifty per 
cent and a considerable saving in dyes 
is made, while the goods are more satis- 
factory in color and feel. 
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HYSTERIA, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT 
By DR. OTTO DORNBLUTH 
Translated for Our Day from Gartenlaubi 
CCORDING to current opinior traced to some emotion that is kept mly proper place for hy pat 
i \ surgery alone is entitled to the secret lor personal reasons Psycho-therapeutics rr ection wit 
laurels won by modern medicine; all its Hysteria is often considered merely at dietetic and water or light treatments 
ther branches are thought of by many imaginary ailment, because peopl edicine in some cases, d th t 
as having remained behind in the marcl persist in concealing the true cause o reaching effects of a change viron 
yf progress. The remarkable strides their trouble. Physical ailments are apt r vill give the tortured id rest and 
made in the treatment of nervous dis to result from these hidden emotional will tend equalize the effects of the 


eases, however, entitle this branch to 
special mention. Though the public 
knows comparatively little of the pa 
thological conditions in nervous diseases 
and of the many cures that have beet 
effected within the past few decades, 
much has been done to dispel the foolish 
prejudice that attributes nervous ail 
ments to imaginary symptoms, or t 
weakness of will. In most cases, the 
modern “nature cure,” with its change 
of environment and consequent new 
range of thought, is all that is considered 
necessary to effect a cure 

Hysteria in women is often not take 
seriously, because the old superstition, 
that the lack of a purpose in life is the 
cause of the nervous symptoms that in 
dicate the disease, still prevails. 

From a scientific point of view, hys 
teria is a definite form of nervousness 
and ought to be treated as a disease ot 
a most serious nature, that will only 
yield to the proper treatment if it has 
not been neglected too long. Since met 
as well as women are victims of hysteria 
it hardly seems logical to attribute it to 
the much-maligned failings of the weaker 
sex. It is often caused by mental influ 
ences, and over sensitive natures, whos« 
power of resistance to outward impres 
sions is weak, are easily afflicted with it 
Impressions that do not affect more su 
perficial people, because they give way 
to their emotions by crying, and other 
wise giving vent to their anger, often 
rankle deep in such natures The 
foundation for hysteria is often laid 
while children are very young and their 
impressionable natures retain the mem 
ry of everything that has ever dis 
turbed their peace of mind. The secret 
iveness that is forced upon the child adds 
to the harm that has been done. Par 
ents frequently forbid a child to speak 
of certain unpleasant and exciting hap 
penings, and the child almost fears t 
think of what it supposes to be a terri 
ble secret. One can easily imagine the 
torture that such a forced silence implies 
for the frank and open nature of a child, 
who feels the need of talking of every 
thing that affects him seriously. Even 
in grown people hysteria can often be 


impressions, and soon the patient him- 


seli will fail to perceive the connection 


between cause and effect Intermittent 
eadaches that will not yield to treat 
nent treq tently fol v the firs dachy 


the immediate result of the excitement 
In the case of children the connection is 


1 
iten lost because the impression upon 


their minds may have been made while 


ley were half asleep, and the recollec- 
tion of it comes only in their dreams. 
Sometimes a peculiar condition of 
mental torpidity, almost like the hyp 
otic state, follows a sudden menta 


shock. In such cases dr 





give the information that the 
when in a normal state, is ignor 


The connection between cause 





is still more mysterious wher 
shock brings on an acute catarrh ot 
other disease of the stomach, with nau 


sea as a first symptom. Headaches and 
pains in different parts of the body, vio 
lent heart-beats, exciting dreams, sudden 
attacks of dysentery, a weakness or par 
alysis of the vocal chords, stutterin 
ther ailments are often manifestations 
of the reaction of the nervous system 
when its equilibrium has been disturbed 


Hysteria has rightly been termed a Pro 





teus, because it simula 
seases 

Medicinal records are full ot the errors 
hat result from a deficient knowledge o 
the symptoms of hysteria. All of which 
goes to prove that hysteria is indeed 
more serious disease than popular opin 
on would have it. While some patients 
who do not find sympathy because their 
symptoms are looked upon as merely 
imaginary, will exaggerate their a1 
ments, there is a great deal of deep suf 
fering among the victims of mental dis 
turbances 

The recognition of symptoms in their 
relation to the true cause of the disease 
has shown physicians the sure road to 
wards curing their patients I 
cian’s unremitting patience and 
together with an unerring diagnosis aré¢ 
the main factors in effecting a cure \ 
small sanatorium, where the physician 
can use his psychological observations 


to aid him in treating his case its the 








old nervous disturbance and cause new, 


healthy life to bloom torth from the men 


A BED AND BATH COMBINED 

. BED, fully equipped tor bathing 
1% purposes, that combines the con 
veniences of a bath and bed-room, is 
one of the most interesting attractions 
at the exhibition of metal industries in 
Berlin. It consists of a_ nickel-plated 
bath-tub, which is enclosed in a case of 
finely polished solid mahogany Che 
gas-stove, made of copper, turns on an 
ixis attached to the tub, and a weight 
enables it to stand upright as soon as 
the cover of the tub is raised. Tw 


metal tubes connect it with the gas and 





water supply pipes, and hot water for 
the bath is ready almost immediately 
iiter lighting it The cover consists of 
two parts of different sizes and 1s held 
in place by springs when open. A hair 
mattress on wire springs forms one of 
these parts The douche, the curtain 
with its attachment, as well as the cover 
ind reclining chair for the bath, are kept 


between the tub and its case 
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STRIKE NOW FOR THE CAUS FHAT STIKS L Sel 
DO NOW ALI THAT HI : ) WIN LIFE’S. GOA 
URS IS THE PRESENT, THIS 
IS THE MEASUR} AND TEST FOR ETERNITY 


VoL. XXIII. AUGUST, 1904 No. 8 


HIS PRESIDENTIAL YEAR is to prove an exception 
among those which have passed since party contests have 
become spirited and rancorous. There are, of course, large 
possibilities for developments between now and November, 
but it is a long time since American politics presented se 
pacific a surface ninety days before election. Republicans and 
Democrats vie with each other in praise of the personal char 
acter of the candidates to whom they are personally opposed. 
While the-straight party men will vote their party tickets as 
usual, there are hundreds of thousands of them who frankly 
admit in private that it makes little difference to them whether 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Parker is elected. With the return of a 
million or more gold Democrats to the party fold it is likely 
that the two leading parties are approximately of equal 
strength in the number of partizan adherents. The election 
this year, like that of 1884. will be decided by the independent 
voters. Their uncertain attitude makes the outcome more 
doubtiul than it has been for twenty years. In other words, 
the number of doubtful states has multiplied, with the growth 
of the independent. spirit \t the present moment the trend 
ly toward Mr. Parker. This 


of independent opinion is distinet 
opinion is voiced by the Independent Press, the most notable 
of which is the New York Herald, which has avowedly an 
nounced its support of the Democratic ticket. Some other 
papers of this class are not ready to champion Mr. Parker. 
but they have assumed a tone of critical opposition to his 
opponent. The Springtield Republican, which is one of the 
most influential papers in New England, says: “However this 


campaign may end, it is absolutely certain that Mr. Roosevelt 


should not be permitted to have easy victory. Ii he wins, 
it should be by so narrow a margin that he could not interpret 
the success as a personal triumph. It should be made clear 
beyond cavil that a large mass of conservative, intelligent 
voters distrust him, and that he cannot count on their support 
in whatever reckless adventure his mind may fix upon. It 
would be a national calamity for Mr. Roosevelt to be chosen 
President by so great a majority that he would regard his 
vindication as a license to begin an era of big-stickism on a 
scale to astonish the world. At the very least, the man in the 
White House needs a curb: of that we may be sure from what 
What 


ever may be the result in November, good citizens of all par 


Mr. Root said at Yale about executive usurpation.” 


ties have the right to rejoice that there is promise of having 
again an Opposition party so strong that those in power will be 
} 


chastened by the prospect of defeat so that they will deliberate 


with more caution when they meet again for legislation at 


Washington 
= 
HE CONCORDAT which binds France formally to the 
Roman Catholic church is practically dissolved. Premier 


Combes, moved perhaps by principle and possibly by political 


expediency, has accepted the challenge of the Pope. who must 


fy ] } j 


have beer weneed by the bad counsel of the cardinals who 


DAY 


are nearest to the papal throne The Catheohe bishops iy 
France are nominated by the state and are appointed }y 
church. They cannot be deprived of their funetions with 

the concurrence of both. No matter how great an offend 
a bishop may be in the eyes of the vatican, the Freneh goy- 
ernment must be consulted and its consent obtained before ly 
can even be asked to resign. Ii he 1s ordered ts go to Romi 
the government can order him not to leave France. Thus th 
bishops occupy a quasi-official position in the republic, and th 
contention of the government is that their fuactions cannor 
be interfered with without its consent. The concordat provides 
that no action shall be taken on French soil relating to e¢ 
1 


clesiastical affairs without the authorization of the government 


The vatican recently ordered two French bishops to go t 
Rome to answer charges against them, under penalty of ex 
he French 


communication and deprivation of functions. ory 


ernment ordered the bishops not to obey the order, alleging 
that the action of the vatican was a breach of the coneordat 
The bishop of Dijon has obeyed the order and the govern 
ment has stopped his pay because he leit his diocese withou 


permission, The fate of the concordat remains for the 





to settle. Tf the concordat is abolished the church will be th: 
poorer by:some $10,000,000 of subsidy a year, but it will gait 
independence, especially in the appointment of its bishops 
There are reasons of considerable temporary weight for ani 
against abrogation on both sides. Taken all in all. the situa 
tion in France offers one of the most interesting features o 


world politics. Even the war in the Far East 


can hardly claim 


precedence over it in this re spect. 





—S=™= 
ci EK WAR IN THE ORIENT approaches its climax an 
America may be glad that as a nation we have been abk 


to preserve a position of fair neutrality. It ts impossible te 


deny that sentiment has preponderated strongly in faver © 
Japan, but this may be accounted for by the fact that it 
everybody's disposition to favor what is theught to be thre 
smaller contestant in a fight, and again, it 1s undemable 
the foreign policy of Russia of late years has smacked of de 
ceit and bad faith. Most people, however, recognize that net 
the Russian people are to blame for this; not even the ezar 
It is the bureaucratic government, two of whose members 
a 


have recently been assassinated by Russian subjects. hi- 


official class is apparently as lithe liked at home as abroad 
There are very few Americans who doubt that the great heart 
of Russia is as true today to the instinets of liberty and humat 
ity as was ever the case. Now is the time to remember som 
of the great things that Russia has done in the past and credit 


Melville E. 


returned from St. Petersburg. reminds us of the time when ai 


these to her moral account Stone, who has lately 


American President—Madison—had but one minister acered 
ited to any court in Europe—that was the younger Adams 
the “Old Man Eloquent” at St. Petersburg. 

P 


were in close alliance as the result of the famous treaty on the 


Russia and France 


rait at Tilsit Phe Berlin and Milan decrees had been issue 
forbidding commerce with Britain by any of the continenta 
powers under Napoleon’s thumb. By direction of the Frene 
emperor, American ships were classed with British ships 

because we had refused to obey his behest to declare wat 
against England Adams was sent as minister to Russia. 1 
his way he found fitty American merehantmen held by or 
of Napaleon for trial by the Danish prize court at Copenhaget 
He pushed on, aiter protesting, to St. Petersburg and begged 
Russia to intervene. The Russian minister of foreign affairs 
declined. Then Adams went to the ezar, and the ezar struck 
the blow which toppled the mighty Corsican from his throne 
Helena. 


he not only compelled the release of the impounded .\merica 


and finally sent him to St Ovyerruling his ministers 


ships at Copenhagen, but, defying his Freneh allies. he opene: 
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lv 
the Russian ports to American commerce \nd later, through deed, a tew whe, tempted by the vlitterine bait. staked mon: 
his influence, Sweden, with Bernadotte at its head, joined the which was not theirs, ‘Thee’ fost eee than money. Thee lost 
coalition against the Berlin decrees and marched with Russi: that which thev ce: eoleal neither men ‘te sirees it 
by England’s side to Waterloo and Paris , 
perial master, the Russian minister of foreis , 
Mr. Adams: “Our friendship for America 
obstinate than you know.” It was so obstinat S\I me daily det tt y] sno } 
ander broke with Napoleon and remade the | D. Rockefelle ‘ kine soe Sts 
But two vears aiter Waterloo we had an ( ds by the way in which he proves 1 
friendship. England and the United States disagreed over the one man « e ‘ control so many branches con 7 
terms of the treaty of Ghent. It was leit to the Russian Em It is said that . s adding to his investments in the Ne 
peror as an arbiter, and he decided in our favor And lat York Cent d Pennsylvania Railroads and will s 
when we were in the throes of our civil war. another Alex thle to control these great public highway, Ile as alse int 
ander, another ezar of the Russians, sent two fleets—not one ested in lake shipping iron and copper mines, in the U 
to New York and to San Franciseo to testily that there was States Steel Company. in banks. and all as a re sult of his orig | 
one among thre eimvilized powers who Was Our riend \s to inal terest m oll When he had pe rtected the onl Monoperiy | 
Japan, Mr. Stone thinks our obligation is of a very different that is, when he had come virtually to control a great countr 
sort, but no less binding. It is the obligation of the parent to — output a natu product that was given ferth in) great 
the child. From the eventful day when Perry thundered at abundance and that was one of the necessities of modern lite 
her gates and terced their opening Japan has been led, step the subsequent developments: were simple enough. He co | 
by step, into the paths of Western civilization by the United — take what he would by levying tribute upon the whole nati: i 
States. She has been our ward. Her sons have been gradu and it is impossible now to fix any limit to his power His 
ated at Harvard and Yale. Her own universities have been Income Is so enormously in excess of what he can use t 
taught by American professors. Wherever you go in Japan every year adds many millions to his funds for investment. + 1 
you are met by the evidence of American intluencs Her that he is in a position to take advantage of any opportunity \ 
highest ministers of state are from our colleges; her best ad that may offer for profitable purchases of any descripti 
mirals from our naval schools; her scientific engineers from When there is a flurry in Wall Street and a rush to sell he ca 
our technical institutions. In all of that marvelously romantic — buy shares by the thousands and tens of thousands. From dic 
story ol her evolution, trom the chry salis to the buttertly, We tating to one trust he can proceed to dictate to others bv vit ’ 
are sharers of her glory t : 


tue of his increased holdings, and the only limit placed upes 
== him is that inposed by death li he could reach the years «© 


— so : ae a Bible patriarch the whole country might become merely 
, aye apathetic e SIDES always to every transaction on Rocketeller combing Much unfavorable criticism has beet 

the stock xehete Frequently, we hear of a man who divected anaime hix meiliods witle a: ibe see ae 
has become a millionaire ma day on account of the sale of his had his defenders. who have praised his character, his charities 


mill to some trust that has bee roanized. There were, per , , ' j 
sis , se gu siecle a here were, pe and his manner of lie, but the interesting thing after all is the 
aps. filty men in the iron business wer hus fortunat | | : , 
hap ‘ ST TAYS BERS, SYSTEM EEN Aone who sb dabei: ' : simple fact of his power. It so far transcends any quest 
when Mr. Morgan promoted the nited States Steel Com ' , ' , 
organ promoted the | ed ‘s iy as to his personality that it is doing more than all the essays 
pany. But somebody had to furnish the money to acquire the 


and books that have been written by Marx. Lassalle and others 


teres hese ( Vere < Fs the oiz - ia] : : t 
interest of these mill owners and float the giant financial en of their kind to promote the propaganda of socialism. 
terprisc It was not Mr. Morgan It was the vast army o 
men and women who patronize the stock market Phe losses 





they incurred by reason of their adventure with Mr. Morgan's 


company are beyond conjecture. \ New York paper says i REPORT of the Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D 





that along Riverside drive. that beautiful stretch of New York's Wrght, furnishes a good campaign argument tor thr 
Most fashionable residential territory, is one of the most re Republicans against those who urge that the cost of living has 
markable sights the metropolis affords today—a mile of empty increased so much as to neutralize the benefits of our boaste: 
palaces Mhis mile of empty palaces stands in gloomy prosperity. It is true that the cost of living has risen mig 
grandeur, frowning down upon one of the most charming pie ily in the last eight vears, but despite the steady rise in ¢ 
tures to be found on the Western hemisphere \ stranger who 9 ables, rent and clothing, wages have kept abreast of the a 
’ went along the parapeted park, and, after looking out upon the vance This is according to statements made in the eighteet 
river and upen the hills, looked back at the frowning, gloomy innual report of Carroll D? Wright, commissioner of the lal 
palaces, asked a city man to explam the riddle of at all bureau The report is based on figures derived trom) 2,567 
“United States Steel” replied the man. “I do not mean.” said families in) thirty-three states, the income of no tamuils 
the city man, “that the owners of all these magnificent homes being more than $1,200, and the average being $827 Phe 
lost money in Steel. Far from it. T know of only a few o table shows by per cents the actual relative increase im waxes 
them having invested in Steel, but [T know, as every real estate ind cost of living, and the average expenditures made by thes 
man knows, that the blight of United States Steel is on River 2,507 families \s regards the increase in wages, 3.429 separat 
side drive. as it is on a lot of other things. Tf you wish to buy establishments were investigated, representing sixty-seven 
one of these Riverside mansions [ will sell one of them to you dustries and 519 distinet Occupations The figures are lx 
cheap. You noticed. | suppose, as you came along, the great lieved to be unusually accurate. Each tamily of the 2,567 cor 
number of ‘Por Rento ‘For Lease’ and ‘For Sale’ signs sumed 349 pounds of fresh beet in the year 1903, at an average 
displayed Phat tells the story Many men who formerly cost of $50. The lowest average cost of food im the tourtees 
were considered rich no longer can afford these Riverside pal years since 18go0 was in 1896. when the cost per tamily was 
aces \ private house is too expensive a luxury for the aver $296. In roo it was $318, in 1902 $344 and last year the aver 
age New Yorker since the bottom fell out of Steel. He tinds age cost was $342. The report of Commissioner Wright, it 1s 
it cheaper now to live in an apartment house or an apartment believed, will make a valuable campaign document, whicl 
hotel.” Perhaps the men who lived in these Riverside palaces quickly will be taken advantage of. It settles the question as 
could afford to lose a fortune in Steel But there are thou to the relative advanee of wages and the hyving cost ot t 
sands of others whe staked and lost their all Phere are, in average family 
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WHY HE WAS CONCERNED 

N O one was more concerned about 

4 the disposition ot Mr. Morton, 


the new Secretary of the Navy, to set 


aside political honors than the general 
factotum of his private car fine look 
ne ebony named Clark Not long ago 
he went to Mr. Morton with an anxious 
look and said: 

“"Seuse me, Mistah Morton Does 
you think you ought not to join de cabi 


et with Mistah Roosevelt?” 

‘Why are you interest ju 
Mr. Morton, much amused. ‘What 
ference would it make to you? 





‘It’s dis way,” replied 


youse elevation is my elevation, sah.” 


THE TWO WASHINGTONS 
™ ENATOR FOSTER has a constitu 
My ent, Mr. Samuel Hill, of Seattle 
who tells an anecdote of how some peo 
ple in this country distinguish between 
Washington that is a state of the Union 


and Washington that is the Federal cap- 


ital 
“When I was speaking at one time to 
in association of farmers in the State of 
Washington,” said Mr. Hill, “an old 
man came forward and said 
Young man, where do you live? 
‘I live in Washington, sir,’ was my 
reply. 
“*Which Washington,’ he asked, ‘tax- 
catin’ Washington or tax-payin’ Wash- 


s) 59 


ngtonr: 


HOW HE MANAGED IT 

N AYOR WRIGHT, of Denver, is 
iV noted for his executive talent. A 
Denver lawyer said of him: 

“Wright is the sort of person to head 

big business. He knows how to han- 
dle men. He can make a man work 
twice as hard for him as he would for 
anyone else, and yet he can keep gaining 
a higher and higher place in this man’s 
regard I’ll give you one instance of 
his methods. In a certain municipal 
department he overheard, one day, two 
lerks arguing over a book-keeping job 
that had to be done 

. ‘It’s not my work,’ said the first 
erk 

“Well, it’s not mine, either,’ said the 
second. And the task was put aside. At 
noon, while the two clerks were out at 
hunch the Mayor turned back his cuffs 
and buckled down to the neglected book 
keeping job himself. He had it well un- 
der way when they returned. They were 
deeply mortified to see him. They pro- 
tested against his wasting his time on 
such a task. 
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"Qh, that is all right,’ said the May- 
or. ‘It's not your work, Jones, nor 
yours, either, Robinson, and since it 
must be done | thought I’d start in at 
it myself.’ 

‘I don’t need to tell you that the 
clerks after that finished the job without 


any more wrangling.” 





HYPNOTIZED HIM 

A LITTLE lad in Limington,” said 

F. S. Black, ex-Governor of New 
York, “‘must have studied the records of 
the criminal courts, and noticed a cer- 
tain rather absurd plea that for some 
years has been advanced in extenuation 
of all sorts of crimes. 

“This lad was absent from school one 
fine spring day, and on his reappearance 
the next morning he brought no excuse 

‘*James,’ said the teacher, ‘where wer« 
you yesterday?’ 

“The boy began to cry. 

‘It was Joe Mullen’s fault,’ he said 
‘He hypnotized me and made me go 


fishin’ with him.’ 


HAD LEARNED ECONOMY 
E CONOMY,” said Gov. Chatterton, 
of Wyoming, “is always admirable 

\ Cheyenne hatter, thougn. was disgust 
ed the other day with the economical 
spirit of a visitor to his shop 

“This visitor, a tall man with gray 
hair, entered with a soft felt hat, wrap 
ped in paper, in his hand 

““How much will it cost,’ he said, ‘to 
dye this hat gray, to match my hair?’ 

““About a dollar, the hatter answer 
ed. 

“The tall man wrapped the hat up 
again 

““T won’t pay it,’ he said. ‘I can get 
my hair dyed to match the hat for a 
quarter.’ ” 

A MISUNDERSTANDING 

\ H. KIRKLAND, the Boston en 

° 


tomologist, who has shown the 


} 


4 
toad to be one of the farmer's best 
friends, said recently: 

“The toad has been misunderstood in 
the past—as much misunderstood as a 
certain friend of mine. 

“This chap was making a walking tour 
and one night he put up at a little hotel 
in Florida. Next morning, at breakfast, 
the landlord said to him: 

“Tid you enjoy the cornet playing in 
the room next to yours last night?’ 

““Enjoy it?? my friend shouted sav 
agely. ‘I should think not. Why, I 
spent half the night pounding on the 
wall to make it stop.’ 


“It must have been a misunderstand. 
ing,’ said the landlord, gently. “The cor. 
net player told me that the person in 


the next room applauded him so heartily 
that he went over every piece he knew 
three times.’ ”’ 
WOULD FILL HIM OUT 

MONG those who crowded around 
© Senator Fairbanks aiter the nom- 
inations at the Chicago Convention was 
an old Indiana lawyer who somewhat 


embarrassed the Vice-Presidential can- 
didate by piping out: 
“Ah, Charlie, I knew you'd get to be 
a big man one of these days.” 
“Seems to me, Judge,” replied the 
Senator, “that I was pretty big when 
you used to teach me law.” 


] 


“Yes, Charlie, you were a tal 


lad,” 
cried the old man in a high voice. “Na- 
ture has set your head pretty high, but 
this here nomination will fill you out 
about the chest.” 


GENERAL FRED GRANT’S MISTAKE 

\ 7 HEN General Frederick Dent 

Grant was a Police Commissioner 
he failed to master all the technique and 
minutiae of the department Always 
easy-going, popular, and good-natured, 
small details bored him. Not infrequent- 
ly he made “bulls.” Once when he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Repairs 
and Supplies a clerk came to him to have 
a requisition for sixty blotters—station 
house record books—to be signed. Col- 
onel Grant read it and became indig- 
nant. 

“T will not sign that,” he exclaimed, 
“and will investigate. What can they 
want with so much blotting paper?” 

When he learned what a “blotter” was 
he O. K.’d the requisition. 





DEFINED A PHENOMENON 

/ REPORTER was _ interviewing 
A Vice-President James Gayley, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, on 
the wonderful new process for making 
steel that he has invented. 

“Tt is a phenomenal process, | am 
told,” the reporter said. 

“Hardly phenomenal,’ answered Mr. 
Gayley, smiling. “A phenomenon, you 
know, is a mighty extraordinary thing. 
Did you never hear the Scottish lectur- 
er’s definition of a phenomenon?” 

“No,” said the reporter; “I never did.” 

“Well, this lecturer,” said Mr. Gayley, 
“put the matter thus: 

“‘Mayhap, ma friends,’ he said, ‘ye 
dinna ken what a phenomenon may be. 
Weel, I'll tell ye. Ye’ve all seen a coo, 
nae doot. Well, a coo’s nae phenome- 
non. Ye’ve all seen an apple tree. Well, 
an apple tree’s nae a phenomenon. But 
gin ye see a coo gang up an apple tree 
tail foremost to pull apples, that, friends, 
would be a raal phenomenon.’ ” 
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PRO AND CON 


TIMELY TOPICS LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES remain in somimt wee men 

















emain in nominal possession through 
BY OUR READERS the holuing back of $40,000 of the put 
4 al chase price. Lt the property were 1 ixe 
WAS HE CONSISTENT ? “We have already shown it on the basic present be ae 
Editor of Our Day: fact that our policy is to do iair and City ink would have to pay abo in a 
INCE you were kind enough to in equal justice to all men, paying no he 000 to the City of New Yi sh It do 
S vite political opinions irom your to whether a man is 1 | j s and all taxes on the property, se d 
readers last month tor the “Pro and ing no heed to his race, his creed, or his the Roosevelt administration todav is 
Con” page | want to tell you how mucl birthplace oO W1 s Standard Oil Bank 
amused | am at the Democratic situa Now that was a | o enable it t vade its pub oe 
tion. Before Judge Parker was nomi well expressed. It all the tacts bore t tions. Meanti: wei aes ’ 4 
| nated we saw the statement day aiter such a high conception duty | s tom house drags along in highly prom 
day, in that portion of the press which certainly have become a Republican long ising leisure for the City B ye : 
supported his candidacy, that he had ago. But there 1s one transact 10st prof game ot “working”’ bot 
twice voted for Mr. Bryan for President which President Roosevelt vy United States gove sani 
It was generally believed by those whe erned, but which was perio ty government of New York 
study the undercurrents of manufactur a Republican administration whicl Do you think any man vw ' 
ing public opinion that this was done makes me question \ her the R bl S Ss. ins eS ‘i ; = b 
with a view to pouring oil on the trou an party as a party is always free fro ble to conclude such a satis . 
bled waters. It gave the impression at showing partiality to its friends rangement with the governm 1 
least that the Parker wing of Democracy Some of the New York papers have question it A Constant R 
was holding out the olive branch to all recently published leading items trot New York City. 
the disaffected ones and that when he the city tax assessors’ lists of property 


was nominated he would continue to exempt from taxation. In this list ap- ORGANIZING ‘‘ LOYAL WORKMEN” 
play the “good fellow” and pat every- pears the old custom-house on Wall Editor of Our Day: 


body on the back Street, which is put down 





How strangely disappointed! Twic« of $4,500,000. It is not taxed becauss a ; 43 
" : ‘ ‘ c . § a F Strikes OcK-Outs t S year 
Judge Parker could swallow free silver United States government used to b: i ’ 
r 1 1 1 as are out ~ em yymer an¢ 
and all the other political isms the Ne the owner and the title to the property en re 
; : a less suffering is the result 5 

braska man represented, but no sooner continues in the possession of the gov : 


terested in the 


: : ; ‘ t Casual ODServer 
was he himself nominated than he jump- ernment But the real owner is th 


new movement am¢ 
ed over the traces and came out flat- National City Bank of New York, whicl 3 
f od f . Oo stands ige . ‘ ; 
footed for the gold standard. If Judge ‘s well known as a Sta 





employers to or- 


.oyal Workmen” to 





lard Oil institu 








aur indard { inst their Interests rather than 
Parker had cast the deciding vote Mr. Can rane 
J : tio ave unions rgvanize en n 
Bryan would have been twice President 2 os : ee sy els : 
: ; It will be recalled that bids tor the disloyal workmen 
How could he actively support in an- 


‘ purchase of the old custom house wert The Employers’ Association had 
wher man what he could not personally . 





bill 
approve in himself? opened about the middle of the year their Hirst task to hight the wor scab 
; : , , . > ' his th wwiaced hy “laval : 
It strikes me as a Republican that i899, and that the City Bank secured Is they replaced by loyal workma 


. bid, 2 . nd | 
there is a lost vertebra in Judge Parker's on a bid of $3,265,000. Lyman J. Gags ; : : 

i { en rt ’ > 1eT by 
make-up. How do we know but that he was then secretary of the treas a ay. ; 











: : : ; = Nat reau la uary, al his move- 
may change his mind again if he is elect- he permitted the City Bank officials t Pes ee ; : 
; : eae: ment is spreading until I am informed 
ed and before his term runs out sign a conclude this highly interesting arrang ie nd : rae 
bill : a 4 i . il ons t it will soon be impossible for any- 
, y > ree ace rere? "61 Tait Sty + . yrovern 7 
ull approving the iree coinage of silver! ment with the lI nited States gov one not bringing a card from this em 
Was rae f; — a sae af is ie * MOL Pinging da a Irom this em 
s his famous gold telegram a sign of ment: The bank to pay all except $40 slormeu sss “Aan Seehiné- % sae 
independent character or a truckling to j sas — a ne, 
a 2 as ooo of the purchase price in cas vith any the two thousand employers 
the moneyed men of Wall Street. His — +] ca } ; | , 
< ; the government to retain the t ur who are members of the Association 
close attachment to Mr. Sheehan, who is 


. og the small remainder was paid; the gov Of course such a movement means th 
directly and indirectly, I understand, : See ee 


_— - . cit 1] - moct of the nd , end micrn 3% tf j Tr} 
t Pa yOsit all or most id of Oo 
connected with many trusts, leads me to ernment to depo 2 ; 


S succeeds. The re- 
fear that the proud Democratic party is money paid, without interest, in the bank ords of every man is kept by these en 
being used merely as a tool to forward as a part of the government’s deposits loyers’ bureaus, and the one w con- 
the interests of the millionaires of surplus in such institutions; the g sanihy iakacicsen- alte Maecaadce 

Indianapolis, Ind. An Observer ernment to use the old custom house at Velie ciate shia abielabbea iad 


a rental of $130,000 a year until the new cation will have no opportunity to get 
i —oo z : wes 
PARTIAL TO ITS FRIENDS custom house had been finished card to a new situation from the bu 
Editor of Our Day: By this slick arrangement the bank reau lo the “loyal workman,” who 
AM frank to confess at the outset has the free use of the purchase money, stands by his employer, it means steady 
¢ e - > — Jarh- - 1 y 
that Iam a Democrat. Perhaps that which at, say, 4 per cent, yields a yearly employment and reasonable wages 
will p c f > critici f ; se ‘ : 2 . 
protect you from the criticism o return of about $130,000. It obtains If I am not mistaken the employers 
your Republican readers if you choose to 1 } a og . th ' Sa a ! 1 | 
: ¢ “Dp $130,000 additional for the rent o yureau is the one I should wish to n 
publish my letter on your “Pro and 


* roperty It profits further trom the s a workingman, though I suppose 
Con” page. My reflections were caused ihe 4 I 2 


° ; . ste “eC ( ot h property strong presure is 
as the result of reading President Roose- teady appreciation ot the property, — 


brought to bear on a 
velt’s reply to the notification commit- which, in the view of the New York as man to join the “Union” by fellow em- 
tee. Perhaps you noticed one little para sessors, amounts to fully $1,000,000 since ployees Retired 


ali 


graph as reported in the daily press: the transaction. And it escapes all tax Galesburg, Ill 
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THE VALUE OF BEE STINGS 


\ PIARISTS say that sufferers from 
rheumatism who are versed in old 


wives’ lore have long clung to the beli 


that the sting of the honey bee gives 


speedy re lie ! In order t t whivy to 
test the new treatment r rheumatism 
a firm of manuiacturing chemists is pur 
chasing quantities of bee stings, and 
serum will be made from these, with 


view to inoculating rheumatic patients 
with the poison of the bee and watching 
the result Phe method of collecting the 
stings 1s to smoke the hive and then ex 
tract the sting 

As tast as the stings are »btamed 


from the bees they are dropped into bot 


, 
tles containing pulverized sugar. In this 
sugar they are preserved ready for the 
chemists The serum will be prepared 


irom the contents of the bottles, sugar 


and stings mixed 





There are two ways o 1 ng the 
stings for medicinal purposes. One is 
to separate the stings Phe other is to 
preserve the sting 1 body, 
in alcohol rl 1 nN he 
honey poucl ‘ sts, in O17 
der to get the entire medici proper 
ties from the bee. dissolve it as a whol 
without extracting the sting 

The use of the stings for medicina 
purpose is not new, althoug t will be 
news to most people that RS sed 
Under the name of Apis mellitica 
homeopaths have used bee stings as 


remedy for some time 





BRAIN-FAG AND HOW TO CURE IT 


 gatgadietegedie me of the long list 
ot modern diseases and seems a 


1 
result « the ntensified strugetls or the 
11 
elusive 2x success tis Casio! \ 
. : ' 1 
discussed in medical and other journa 
} Side aa 
but there 18 no wmntimation tha e pen 
] + . ; ] + +97 +} > 11] 
alty o CXCESSIVEISV axing H¢ menta 
powers can be evaded \ st every 
man who fills a responsible position Nas 
at one ne © another sult ( 
this retributive scourge < ¢ y 
It is one « the prices } ‘ wh 
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Cledal ha Lhe Caust cs l Ve 
Wrought nerves Curiously enough the 
al d does Meot attack the Veteran 
Whose nervous sensibilitic ire Some 
what) blunted For this reason a mat 
Whooin his prime has been a martyr t 


indigestion and insomnia often finds that 
later manhood he can eat and sleep 
Unhappily the physicians are able t 
find no remedy for this distressing con 
plaint save that of complete rest, prefer 
ably a sea voyage in a sailing vess¢ 
But this is just what a busy man ean 


1 


not take. and so since thet seems ml 
prospect of any slackening of the pace 
at which we live in these modern days, 
we must go on enduring our trouble 
with the best grace possible, remembet 
ing always that the less we worry the 
less we shall suffer. and that open air 
exercise is the finest tonic the medical 
world is ever likely to discover 


EYE STRAIN OF CHILDREN 


\ DOCTOR in a communication to 
& the New York Tribune congratu 


lates that city on the work of a principal 





in having the children’s eyes examined 
“But the inspectors should not content 
themselves,” says the doctor, “with mere 
correction of refraction. Eye irregular 
ities in children are very often only re¢ 
Hex from some other cause. The chil 
dren are almost invariably neurasthenic, 
the eyes being merely symptomatic 
More and more in these scientific days, 
when scientists, doctors, and all are 
learning to look for first causes rather 


and im- 





than at those more supertic 
mediate, the medical world is coming to 
acknowledge that back of all chronic 
condition is a weakened nerve supply 
Digestion no longer brings up to tl 
modern doctor’s thought so much a pic 
ture of digestives and chemica 
vants: he thinks at once of stomacl 
nerves which are too weak to carry on 


to completion the task of digestion 

‘In eye strain, too, the modern doc 
tor reasons similarly. No longer is he 
content to apply prisms to the inefficient 
muscles, but he asks, Why are these 
muscles inefficient? What is inhibiting 
their natural nerve force? And in like 
manner, to’ay, reasons the gynecologist. 
the heart specialist. the skin specialist 
one and all. A new word has come inte 
the medical world—the word reflex: and 
this word has come to stay. Moreover, 


throvgh the understanding of this word 


salvation is coming to many an uni tt 
unate who formerly would have been 
leit to suffer on unaided and his malady 


unappreciated. Once, 11 one had a head 


ache, the doctor looked for the Cause 


it 
the head. If one could not digest 

looked for the cause in the digestiy 
uices Ii one’s heart palpitated, the 


cause was sought in the heart itseli 

“But now that the doctrine of ref 
has sent its searchlight in upon th 
world of suffering and physical limita 
tions, the up-to-date doctors know that 
the cause of the headache may be at th 
lower end of the spine: the cause of th 
lame knee in the top of the spine; th 
cause of the indigestion and the palpita 
tion in some One Or More points in the 
nervous system, quite removed from the 
seat of apparent disorder 


HOW TO AVOID APPENDICITIS 

NE of the first European authori 
6) ties on appendicitis, Dr. Passch 
has laid down the following rules “for 
ioiding appendicitis :” 

First—Watch your digestion closely 
Whenever there is the slightest stomacl 
trouble and a sourness in the mouth, be 
gin dieting and take alkalec remedies 


during the second hour after meals 


when digestion Is at its height 

Secondly—While digesting. keep your 
feet warm. Walking is an excellent 
stimulant to the feet 


Phirdly—Eat sparingly w 


hile there 1s 
any stomach trouble whatever. Do not 
eat too often, give your digestive organs 
time to accomplish their work 
Fourthly—Consult a doctor if gases 


are in the habit of accumulating in v 





stomach. These gases are very lab 


to bring on appendicitis. Empty 





bowels under all circumstances 
breakfast. Avoid cold drinks 

‘If there is the slightest danger o 
impending appendicitis, avoid all solid 
food and consult a physician at once 
Do not resort to physic without con 
sulting a doctor, as it must be previous 
ly decided whether or not such measures 
are lable to increase the inflammation 


If the doctor cannot be reached without 
much delay, remain in bed and make 
cooling applications until he arrives.’ 
THE “TOBACCO HEART.” 
1’ is estimated that 20 per cent of the 
young men recently applying for ad 
mission to the naval academy at An 


napolis failed in the physical examina 





tion because of what physicians « 

bacco heart This disease 1S brought 

about by excessive indulgence in smok 
, 


ing and is of very gradual, thoug 


not 


less dangerous, growth. Its symptoms 


are not apparent to the victim, and it Is 
only when given a physical examination 

that he becomes aware © his disease 
Fobacco heart” means a weak orga 
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tributions to the cause of education 
would fill a book of no mean size. He 
built the first brick house at Piedmont, 
\W. Va., later gave it to the town as the 
“Davis Free School,” with an endow 


ment otf $20,000. 





lt was largely owing to his warm inter 


st and generous contributions tl 


hat the 


A, PICTURESQUE .CANDIDATE to learn that Mr. Davis believes in the ae te 
: we ; IIkins and Davis College is being built 
gg sringes Henry G. Davis, the ght © ther to organize, se long as t Elkins, W. Va.; in fact, scarcely a day 


candidate ior Vice-President) on u at organi rn poh does not inter ie , » passes that his interest in the “people’s 
the Democratic ticket, is quite as pictur- the personal liberty of any in \ education” is not shown in some practi 
esque as any candidate now before the nd it ts worth noting, in this conn il way 
people. If scenery and background are tigers mong all the y hier aioe His hospital at Elkins, West Virginia, 
desirable traits in a political leader, then n which he has been engages , a re memory of the son who was lost off 
ex-Senator Davis is abundantly supplied, re bec n an Om oir’ set that only the coast of South Africa several years 
for his eighty years of successful busi ae wire eee WEEN am a yo, and the Presbyterian church that he 
ness and political liie have been full vi ed by arbitration d his brother, Col. Thomas Davis built 


mec > \ di receive s s ’ f try. he savs, “to be fair tee my en ‘ 
incident. Mr. Davis received his in pil . - i memory of their mother, are the most 


ation to enter politics when he was a ployees, just as 1 do to all men, and | idely ee of all his contributions. 
passenger conductor on the Baltimor« : ‘ but they really form a small part 

& Ohio railroad by torming an acquaint heir number. When the church he and 
ance with Henry Clay, who was a pas brother were building was nearly 
mpleted, it came to Mr. Davis’ ears 


lL brethren of his own 


senger upon Mr. Davis’ train while go 
ng from his Kentucky home to the capi 
tal and returning. Clay would board the oh oe Eaan ee shicienBer stata 

2 th were witho ichurch edifice. That 


train in Baltimore and leave it at its 


need h promptly supplied building one 
western terminus, and make the journey 
over the mountains into Kentucky in the 





; hoe , 
old-fashioned stage coach. Mr. Davis vhat those who know Mr. Davis would 


“ -_ a wr ior polities Biles expect them to be, liberal, inconspicu 
aan over ~— Vis “( Te: , 1 1 : ] } i 
enry Clay in fh conversations with is, and practical The one in which he | 
that great statesman during these trips kes a very great and personal interest i 
over the Baltimore & Ohio, and he cast laa hal Raikes shelter. at Charleston. W 
his first ballot for the great commoner Va. That town tries to do away as far 


for President. ‘The Baltimore & Ohio 
grew, and Mr. Davis grew with it. He 


s possible with the “institutional sys- 


tem” and finds home for 


ts unprotected 


was quick to realize the great possibili- children among families not blessed with 


ties of what was then Western Virginia: lithe ones. It does not aim to give a 


he foresaw its development and realized permanent home, but it is just what its 


its immense resources, its hidden wealth name implies, a place where little help- 


of ore, oil and timber, and he invested less Ones can receive temporary care 
his savings in these rich lands. Phe political experience of the country 


The outbreak of the Civil War found is decidedly against the nomination oi 








him a man of means, of great energy, of aged men The oldest President we 
growing experience, good judgment, and ; , - have ever had was William Henry Har 
engaged in laying the foundation of the Henry Cassaway Davis rison, who was sixty-eight when he en 
fortune which he now possesses. Al tered the White House. The next old 
though the war caused him to sustain expect them to be fair to me Ll want est was James Buchanan, who was sixty 
temporary losses, he was a loyal Union them to be as comtortable as possible, six when inaugurated. The oldest Vice 
man throughout the struggle. In 1866 and | try by every Means in My power President was Elbridge Gerry, who was 
} he was elected to the lower house in the to make them so.” sixty-nine at the date of his inaugura 
Legislature as a Union-Conservative, It is well known that Mr. Davis’ start tion. WH. Hetison: however hee 
and took a leading part in its delibera in lite was a very humble one The Kut a month and Gere onte sabes 
tions. Two years later he was chosen chiet thing he seems to regret is that the year. William R. King. who was sixty 
State Senator as a Democrat. necessity to toil so early in hte for his seven when elected Vice-President, did 
In 1871 he was elected United States daily bread put even such rudimentary not live to be inaugurated 
Senator from West Virginia as a Dem schooling as the period afforded out ot 
ocrat, succeeding W. TT. Willey Six his reach after he was twelve years o oon 
vears later he was re-elected. and dur age DEAN OF THE ORCHESTRAL WORLD 
Ing two years of that period when the There were four brothers, of whom ‘o RE is perhaps not one musical 
Democrats were in control of the Sen Henry Davis was the leader in the United States who 
ate. he held the important position of youngest brother, William could win the tribute that Chicago has 
chairman of the Committee on \ppro a good deal younger than the Senator recently paid to Theodore Thomas, the 
priations He was, in faet, one of the ind when it came time tor him to go to dean of the orchestral world, by placing 
leaders of the Senat \t the expiration school his elder brother's industry and in his hands a fund of $750,000 tor the 
of his second term he declined to be rugalitv. had resulted im his saving permanent endowment of a great ot 
come a candidate for re-election enough money to give his) younget chestra \ fine picture of the famous 
Emploving, as he has for many years brother the education for whieh he him leader and his manner of conducting an 
a large number of men, it is interesting elf had so earnestly yearned His con irchestra appears in Everybody's Maga 
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zine from the pen of Charles E. Russel, 
who writes: 

“One of the really significant sights of 
Chicago is the great Auditorium on a 
Friday afternoon. There you will find 
4,000 people crowding the hall to hear 
with reverent and serious attention the 
most advanced and intricate music of all 
ages. On the stage are ninety musicians, 
silent, alert, ready to begin. At a quar- 
ter-past two a masterful-looking man, 
quite gray, but obviously in the full vi- 
gor of physical welfare, strides quickly 
from the wings. At the stand in the 
centre he briefly acknowledges the ap- 
plause, seizes the baton, and without 
preliminary or delay the orchestra glides 
as one instrument into the opening sym- 
phony. 

“As Theodore Thomas glances at the 
great hall filled with applauding people 
on these afternoons, his mind might go 
back more than half a century and recall 
another scene to which this is both the 
antipode and the crown. It might re- 
call a boy, fifteen years old, curly-haired 
and blue-eyed, galloping along a South- 
ern forest road to the next town, where 
he is to furnish a public entertainment, 
of which he will be manager, bill-poster, 
ticket-agent, door-keeper. and sole per- 
former—on the violin. It might picture 
himself playing the violin on improvised 
stages in hotel dining-rooms, and con- 
trast the solitary and fameless beginning 
with the culmination of a career that has 
extended over the whole story of or- 
chestral music in America. 

“For forty-two years this conductor, 
composer, innovator, student, 


8 philoso- 
pher, artist, and father of 


modern mu- 
sic on the Western continent has been 
creating and leading great orchestras. 
For sixty-two years he has been before 
the public as an interpreter of good mu- 
sic. In his sixth year he was giving re- 
citals on the violin; in his sixty-ninth the 
international world of music regards him 
as its dean. 

“Come to a Thomas rehearsal and see 
how he leads. The orchestra season is 
from October to April. Every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
morning in those six months, there is a 
rehearsal in the Auditorium, 
at ten o'clock 


beginning 
The players come earlier, 
taking the places on the stage that they 
hold at a concert. At the stroke of ten, 
for he is like the sun for regularity, out 
walks Mr. Thomas, and takes up the 
baton. You notice that he is sturdily 
framed, with powerful shoulders, carry- 
ing himself like one accustomed to com- 
mand, his head well up, the face strong- 
ly marked and full of authority, the short 
mustache gray, the eyes of light blue— 
the true executive color. As he raises 
at the same time his baton and his open- 
ed left hand, palm upward, the violins 
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are lifted into position and the players 
are off on the first number of the pro- 
gram to be played at the succeeding con- 
cert. 

“Presently you will become tascinated 
by his left hand, always talking, tar more 
eloquent and persuasive than his words. 
His right hand sways the baton, mark- 
ing the time with movements scarcely 
more than from the wrist. ‘The left is 
the eloquent member, the palm upward, 
never quite at rest, keeping up an inces- 
sant fire of little signals which after a 
time you see are a comprehensive and 
varied language, indicating every shade 
of emphasis and feeling, the fingers curl- 
ing up and relaxing, the hand moving 
from side to side, every motion a sym- 
bol in a vast and complicated code. It 
is this marvellous left hand that does the 


business. It does not swing about nor 





Silas C. Swallow, D."D. 


saw the boundless air with frantic 


thrust; it remains unobtrusively uplifted 
but constantly outpouring intelligence. 

“With the funds subscribed by the 
public the 
Lake front the orchestra’s permanent 
home. It will stand near the sightly Art 
Institute, and harmonize architecturally 


directors will build on the 


with it and the other buildings of that in- 
teresting region.” 

LEADER OF THE PROHIBITIONISTS 

EV. Silas C. Swallow, D.D., su 
I perintendent of the Methodist 
book rooms at Harrisburg, Pa., and edi- 
tor of the “Pennsylvania Methodist,” 
who was nominated for President by the 
Prohibitionists at Indianapolis, has had 
a stormy career as a political fighter. 
He is a straightforward Methodist, who 
does not mince his words. His familiar- 
ity with corruption in Pennsylvania pol- 


itics led him years ago to declare war 
on the late Senator Quay and his clique, 
and he has been doing so with good re 
sults ever since. 

In 1897 he was a candidate for stay 
treasurer in Pennsylvania, and although 
comparatively unknown at that time and 
without organization, he carried ten 
counties and received a total of 118,969 
votes. Since then he has had an equally 
strong following as a candidate for goy 
ernor. 

Dr. Swallow believes that a political 
party is necessary to put down drink 0: 
dishonesty, whenever either are organ 
ized and in power. 
this way: 

“Large as the drink problem is, does it 
possess the character of a political issue? 


He puts his case it 


Does it require for its solution a politi 
cal party organized around the principk 
of Prohibition to render that principle 
potential in fact? We believe it does 
The liquor traffic is an evil peculiar both 
in character and conduct. We are som 
times asked, why not organize a party t 


’ 
t 


put down thieves or burglars or pick 


pockets? We answer that when tl 


it 
burglars of the country organize them 
selves into state and national associa 
tions, hold annual conventions, publish 
newspapers in defense of their trade 
keep paid attorneys at Washington, send 
powerful lobbies to state and national 
capitals, become influential in dictating 
the policy and selecting the candidates 
of the great parties, then will this ques 


t 


tion have pith and point. It is because 
of the character of the defense and the 
conduct of the offenders that this ques- 
The saloon 


It terrorizes prac- 


tion is supremely political. 
has entered politics. 
tical politicians until they become its 
tools. It holds itself as a balance of 
power and threatens with summary ven- 
geance any party that refuses to obey 

“Tt forces two well organized parties 
to bid against each other and compete 
openly for its support. It is a political 
assassin and though representing a mi- 
nority contemptible both in character 
and numbers, it appeals to the fears of 
political managers and wields its bludg- 
Prohibi- 
tion, to be made effectual, must not only 
be placed upon the statute books by a 
party that honestly supports it, but it 


eon with controlling power. 


needs for its thorough enforcement exe 
cutive and judicial officers who have 
been placed in their respective positions 
by a party that does not owe its success 
to the saloon vote. No party can be ex- 
pected to destroy the agency that cloth- 
ed it with power.” 

Dr. Swallow will not be elected Pres- 
ident, but the party’s chairmen in the 
different states can already count defi- 
nitely on an increased Prohibition vote 
over recent years. 
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BRIDGING ENGLISH ;;CHANNEL |, 


SHE English Channel has been 
| problem which civil engineers have 
long sought to solve. How to secure the 
passage Of goods between France and 
England without known as 
breaking bulk has puzzled the strongest 
minds of the world. 
tribution to found in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes from the 
pen of M. Lentheric. 
three 
made, a ferry, a bridge, or a tunnel. 

Practically—partly for strategic rea 
sons, partly owing to the difficult prob 
lem of ventilation—the tunnel 
he says, may be disregarded. 


what is 


\n interesting con 
the discussion is 


He considers the 


propositions which have been 


scheme, 
The idea 
of a gigantic ferry boat which would take 
trains laden with goods and passengers 
is fascinating, but would present innum 
erable bad weather. It 
would doubtless be impossible to main- 


difficulties in 


tain a regular service throughout the 
year. 

Some think that the most rational so 
lution would be a bridge. The geologi 
cal investigations made originally with 
a view to a tunnel have shown that the 
bed of the Channel would form a firm 
support for the [ a gigantic 
bridge. 
of 340 piers, but mariners of all nations 


piers of 
In 1870 a bridge was projected 


were so horrified at the idea of these 340 
dangers to navigation that the scheme 
was dropped. In the interval the Forth 
Bridge and a great 
Hudson 
study of 


bridge across the 
built, fresh 
the problem has reduced the 
number of piers to 121. 


have been and a 
These would be 
placed at a distance of about 400 to 500 
yards from one another, and it is argued 
that they would really facilitate naviga- 
tion, the various arches being allotted to 
the passage of ships according to their 
destination. The that the 
bridge would become a terrible danger 
to navigation in the thick fogs which fre- 
quently envelop the Channel, M. Len- 
theric meets by the suggestion that it 
would be easy to establish on the bridge 
itself fog light- 
houses which should be sufficient to pre- 


objection 


horns combined with 
vent any vessel being dashed against the 
piers. Indeed. in the financial estimates 
of the bridge the sum of £400,c00 is al- 
lotted for this purpose, and £20,000 for 
the lighthouse staff. The total cost is 
estimated at thirty-four millions sterling, 
which would include the cost of connec- 
tions with the existing railways on both 
sides of the Channel. 


The writer, however. evidently himself 


favors the idea of a gigantic set of rails 
running literally just above the surface 
f the water, like the sea railway opened 
take 
Rottingdean. The 


some time ago at Brighton, to 
pleasure seekers to 
same system, which works exceedingly 
well, is to be seen in full working order 
Malo and St. Servan. This 


economical 


between St 


would be very much more 


than, for instance, the suggested bridge. 
But it is feared that the action of the 


water on the iron supports would in a 
short time bring about great difficulties 
and possibly frightful risk of accidents 
But the whole question of iron under wa- 
ter may be solved at any moment, and 
when that day comes the horrors of a 
Channel passage will be over forever. 

TWO PLANETS ON WHICH WE COULD LIVE 
| , ALEXANDER W. ROBERTS 


ks in Chamber’s Journal whether 


the stars are inhabited, and looks upon 


this question as the greatest that as 


tronomers have to face. Compared with 


1 


t, all our knowledge of the weight, size, 
composition, actions, distance, and age 
of the sun, moon, and stars is an 
nificant matter. 
On Saturn, 
that 
waves of liquid matter. The 


Uranus, and Neptune, he 


nothing but rolling 


Says there is 
outer crust 
f Jupiter must be like mud or treacle. 
On Mars men could easily live and work. 
Venus is far more likely to be inhabited 
Mars, 


in all respects. 


than for it is most like the earth 
As to temperature, the stars can be leit 


out of consideration, for on these the 


temperature ranges between one hun- 
dred thousand degrees and one million 
degrees. Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
are so far from the sun that the chill of 
space lies round them like a shroud: 
“On Mercury the opposite of nearly all 
this is true. Fierce, scorching sunlight 
turns the Mercurian sky into a blinding 
dome of light; the sun is no longer ben- 
eficent and lifegiving, but baleful and ter- 
rible in its destructive power. There is 
no place for man in a world like this. 
“Only on three of the planets would it 
be possible to live if we consider the 
sun’s heat alone—namely, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus. With regard to 


ture, Mars and Venus cannot be very dif- 


and tempera- 


ferent from our own earth. Indeed, on 


Venus there would be no inhospitable 


polar regions forever barred against 


man’s dominion, while the equatorial 


realms of the planet would not be more 
than ten degrees warmer than the aver- 


age tropical temperature of terrestria 
lands.” 
On the moon there is no trace of a1 


atmosphere. On all the planets there 1s 
some sort of atmosphere, but of its exa 
nature we know nothing. 

The two planets, then, on which 11! 
might exist are Mars and Venus. 

“The soil of these two worlds is soli 
enough to form a footing for man an 
The air of both, thoug! 
rare, is probably sufficient to enable hinr 


his inventions. 
to live and work. There are times ani 
seasons, day and night, on both planets 
certainly on Mars. There is also mist 
and rain, sleet and snow, on both plan 
ets. Again we say, certainly on Mars 
COLORING DIAMONDS BY RADIUM 
~IR WILLIAM CROOKES, wl 


«J many discovered 


years ago, 
diamonds when exposed to the impact 
radiant matter in a high vacuum phos 
phoresce with different hues and becom: 
permanently darkened, or with sufficient 


blackened, has 


a similar effect is obtait 


exposure even recently 


discovered that 
ed with radium, which possibly is susce] 
tible of a commercial application by j« 
eflers in improving the color of gems 
The blackening of the diamond, says 
writer in Harper’s Weekly, is produce: 
changing of its external 


by the surface 


into graphite, which, like diamond 


also carbon, but in another form Phe 


diamond used in the experiments wa 


very pale vellow, or, according to trade 


standards, “off color,’ and was placed 
in contact with radium bromide for sev 
enty-eight days, when it was found to be 
considerably darker and of a bluis! 
without any apparent yellow color 

\iter 


ture of 


hot mi 


strong nitric acid and potassium 


being treated with a 


chlorate to dissolve off the graphite. 

was found that the dull surface color dis 
appeared and that the tint of the stone 
The effect of the 
radium emanation was twofold, namely 


was a pale blue-green. 
the superficial darkening and transicorn 
ation of the surface into graphite. anc 
the body 
It is the second of these phenon 


the alteration of color of the 

stone. 

ena which it is difficult to explain. 
Sir Wilham Crookes believes that it 


a secondary effect produced by the phos 


phorescence of the diamond while in the 
vicinity of the radium, and is caused by 
the vibration of the particles. He als: 
suggests the internal change as evinces 
in a change of color may be dune to 
chemical as well as physical action, and 
that if the yellow color is due to ir 

the ferric state (that is, in combinatior 
with a greater amount of oxygen), the 
taking away of oxygen or its reductior 
to the ferrous state would explain th: 
change from yellow to blue-green 


These experiments have convinced Sir 
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William Crookes that radioactivity is by 
no means a simple phenomenon, and in 
this he was confirmed by finding that the 
diamond in question when removed from 
radium for thirty-five days and after the 
chemical treatment mentioned above still 
retained its radioactivity, thus showing 
that the phenomenon is deep-seated. The 
practical use suggested itself was to em- 
ploy radium to make lighter in tint the 
“off-color” stones, which are far less 
valuable, and it is not impossible that 
with sufficient experiments a method will 
be found whereby radium may impart a 
decided color, and thus produce “fancy” 


stones of considerable value 


NEW TYPE OF ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


A TYPE of electric locomotive has 
been adopted by the New York 
Central management which is expected 
10 give better results than any railroad 
cngine hitherto constructed. Several of 
these powertul machines are now under 
construction at Schenectady by the 
\merican Locomotive Company and the 


teneral Electric Company 


The new electric locomotive .will be 
hirty-seven feet long, and will develop 


2.200-horsepower normal. and 2.800- 


horsepower at rating. The 


maximum 
g engines that haul the Empire State 
xpress have an indicated horsepower 


of about 1,500. The clectric locomotive 


will be a double ender, with four motors 
each of 550-horsepower at normal rating. 
I1 will run equaliy well in either direc- 
tion, and is expected to attain a speed of 
seventy-five miles an hour with a train 
| average weight. The heaviest of pas- 
senger trains can be moved with equal 
rapidity by coupling two of these loco- 
motives together, and using them as a 
single unit. 

The entire locomotive will weigh near- 
y 190,000 pounds. In shape these mo- 
ters will be of steeple torm, so design- 
ed as to offer the least practical wind re- 
sistance. The whole of the superstruc- 
ture is to be of shect steel, with angle 
iron framing, and the doors and windows 
of the cab are to be fireproof 

Although electric 


an be used on the whok 


these locomotives 
or any part of 
the New York Central system, it is ex 
pected that for awhile at least they will 


be run only on the Hudson River divi- 


IDENTIFICATION BY THE TEETH 


N the Popular Science Monthly Alton 
| Howard Thompson, a practical den 
ist. points out the great use that might 
be made of the tect a means ot 
identification 

“They are the most estructible 
1 animal tissues and their value in this 
respect ought to le ppreciated, tor 

ter death, when all the other tissues 
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have disappeared, the teeth remain and 
maintain the features and peculiarities 
that they presented in life.”’ 

One so often hears of catastrophes in 
which persons perishing have been ren- 
dered unrecognizable that this certainly 
seems a good system. 

“It is a source of wonder to the dental 
profession,” says the writer, “that the 
signs furnished by the teeth have been 
so persistently overlooked in) systems 
of identification, especially by life insur- 
ance companies. The number of signs 
furnished by the teeth, both of natural 
features and of artificial operations upon 
that 
they present an amount of valuable data 
that ought not to be ignored. 


them, is so varied and extensive 


“A simple system of record of the 
natural peculiarities of the teeth and of 
the artificial operations upon them could 
be devised which in the hands of a com- 
petent person who would need to be an 
expert dentist, of course, would furnish 
evidence 


reliable and less perishable 


than the other external signs of the 


body.” 


TRAIN TO USE BOTH HANDS 
WRITER dn the Queen says that 
4 children of whatever rank or class 
ot lite should be taught to use the left 
hand as well as the right: 
“For the working classes and all who 
get their living by manual labor, ambi- 
dexterity 1s an obvious necessity, and 


needs no lengthy argument to prove 
Without it the sailor would be of little 
use, and his life in constant danger. <A 


weaver would be unable to do his work 
and earn his daily bread: while a builder 
or mechanic would be handicapped most 
severely in his daily work, for it con 
stantly happens that work cannot be 
easHy, if at all, carried out by the right 
hand. Walking round a leit corner, say 
on ladders and scaffolds. the right hand 
can often hardly be used without involv 
ing great danger. The wise mechanic, 
therefore, trains his left hand 

“In cleaning windows. © scrubbing 
floors, and all rough work not demand 
ing much skill, teachers and mistresses 
should insist on those performing such 
acts using their leit hands whenever the 
work is done on the leit side of the per- 
son so engaged. In the higher grades 
of work, such as cooking, dressmaking, 
and so on, the ability to use the leit 
hand will be found of the greatest im- 
portance. In fact, all workers should be 
taught and encouraged to use their left 
hands whenever the work can be done as 
well as, or better and easier than, by the 
right hand. 

“Providence has endowed us with two 
hands, and it is foolish to deliberately 


minimize that boon. If especial delicacy 


of the right hand be needed, as by art- 
ists, the left and should be taught to do 
the rough work; if, as in piano playing, 
both hands are required to do skilled 
work, both should receive due training, 
and without any special occupation, it js 
well to have the left hand trained to use. 
both in everyday life and in any especial 
emergency. 


IDENTIFIED BY FINGER PRINTS 


HE identification of criminals by 

means of finger-prints introduced in 
recent years in European police and pe- 
ual establishments, says Harper's Week- 
ly; as similar 


paralleled by a custom 


which has been used in Korea for cen- 
turies to identify female slaves. In a pa- 
per recently read before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London by a mission- 
ary irom Korea, it was stated that in the 
deeds of sale of slaves the hand of the 
latter was placed on the sheet of paper 
on which the deed was inscribed, and an 
outline of the fingers and thumb was 
traced, while, in addition, an impression 
was made of each finger. Such impres- 
sions, which naturally furnished a com- 
piete identification, have been found on 
deeds that date back 1,200 years. 


A CHANCE FOR THE INVENTOR 


\ EXICAN capitalists are on the 
ye lookout for a man who can in- 
vent machinery for 
This 
plant grows extensively in Mexico, and 


some process or 


making soap from the castor bean. 
a fortune awaits the man capable of 
utilizing the bean for this purpose. Some 
time ago the owner of a plantation spent 
machinery for the 


a small fortune in 


double purpose of extracting the oil 


from the castor bean and for the man- 


ufacture of soap. The attempt, as tar 
as the soap was concerned, failed. The 
market for such a product is unlimited, 
says a writer in The Technical World, 
and the company that first secures con- 
trol of a successful process is certain of 
large returns. 
WHERE SCIENCE HAS PAID 
four-fifths of all the dyes 


N EARLY [ 
1 consumed in the world are 


This is simply another il- 


made 
in Germany. 
lustration of the immense value of sci 
ence to business. Germany is by no 
means particularly adapted by nature for 
the building up of great chemical indus- 
tries. The many chemical products mad 
sult of the 
which the 

scientific 


in Germany are mainly the re 


foresight and wisdom = with 


German nation has fostered 


investigation. Science has paid Ger- 
many handsomely for all she has done 
for it 
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DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF 
ANTHRACITE 


HE production of anthracite in this 

country has reached its maximum, 
and from now on there will be a steady 
decline. Edward W. Parker, of the 
United States Geological Survey, pre 
dicts that in little more than half a cen 
tury anthracite will be a fuel of the past, 
and that the bituminous product will be 
the only coal on the market. 

The anthracite fields have been worked 
to the limit in recent years, yet there has 
been no substantial increase in the out 
put. The average production was from 
65,0C0,000 to 75,000,000 tons a year in the 
height of the industry, but the average 
for the past three years has been 59,co9, 
000 tons. 
duction of bituminous has gained tre 


On the other hand, the pro 


mendously. The output of soft coal in 
1900 Was 111,000,000 tons, and in 1902 it 
This 
came largely from newly developed coal 
lands in West Virginia. 


was 260,000,000 tons. increase 
An authority 
Public 


Ledger that he estimates the output of 


on coal statistics states in The 
soft coal this year at 270,000,000 tons 
The operating expenses of anthracite 
companies are getting heavier and heavy 
ier. As they dig deeper for their coal 
they are required to raise more water 
and overcome other obstacles whiclr add 
to the cost of production. 

Pennsylvania possesses the only an- 


thracite field in the United States. with 


the exception of Colorado, where a small 
field has been located which only pro 
duces about 100,000 tons 

Soft coal is rapidly 


of anthracite. and 


taking the place 
since the strike of 


1902 many of our bigeest coal-con 


suming industries have been using bi- 


tuminous. Anticipating the gradual dis 
placement of anthracite and the possibil 
ities in the soft coal business, the Wa 
hash and Pennsylvania svstems are now 
seeking to be to the bituminous fields 
what the Readine. the Lackawanna and 
other big railroad systems are to the an 
thracite region. 


MAGNETS FOR LIFTING WEIGHTS 
7 old method of liiting heavy 

Weights, such as iron girders, or 
armor plates, by means of chains and 


ropes, is gradually being superseded, 
says the Scientific American, by the use 
of the electro-magnet. The writer says: 

“The electro-magnet, when well de 
signed and constructed, and successfully 


operated, has an advantage over the old 





method of lifting of saving a vast amount 
of manual labor and a great deal of time 
Ropes and chains have always been em 
ployed heretofore for attaching the load 
to the hook of the crane, and this re 
quired the services of at least two or 
three men, on account of the heavy and 
awkward pieces of metal that have to be 
carried from one part of the foundry or 
iron and steel works to another.” 

By its means only one man is required 
where three or more were formerly ne- 
cessary: 

“The crane driver simply lowers the 
magnet onto the piece’ ot metal to be 
liited, and excites it by means of the 
switch, which is placed near at hand. He 
lowers the load, and when it reaches the 
spot where it is desired, the current from 
the magnet is switched off, and the hook 
and magnet are 


again raised by the 


crane, and moved 


along for the next 

load.” 
\ load may be picked up in a very 
short space of time, only two or thre 


seconds being required for magnetising 
the lifting magnet 


BEE KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY 
B EKE-KEEPING on a large seale is 
a lucrative means of livelihood. In 
an article on this subject, Country Lite 


declares that on a athirty-acre farm 


} } 


proht of $1,500 a year may be made 


Yet it must not be supposed that it is 
necessary only to put down a few hives 
in order to do this 

Qn the contrary. every inch of this 
land will have to be utilized, and every 


thing that suggest will 


1 


Ingenuity can 
lave to be done in order to produce sub 


sidiary crops But then these crops Wl 


all conduce to the success of the hives 


You can make bee pastures with plants 


} 


that not only yield honey, but are 


‘ ) ] ] . 
hemselves saleable at a good price, and 
n the thirty acres the holder will carry 


on every kind of small farming that he 


can get a hand into.” 


It is an interesting employment with 


everything to be said for it and little 


nothing against 


“Anyone making the experiment has a 


great many advantages on his side. For 


one thing, doctors are very much in 


favor of honey as an article of diet, and 


certainly it must be much better than 


any factory-made concoction of fruit 


Then the number of bee societies ts cor 


tinually increasing, though there = are 


thousands of them in existence already 


and they are rapidly spreading — the 





knowledge of and love of honey. |: 
this way a market is steadily being mad 


and the greatest advantage of all is that 


bee-keeping is such a healthy occupation 


It is best conducted far from the haunt- 
of man, far even from the busy high 
way.” 
READING-ROOMS FOR RAILROAD MEN 
N experiment that is being watche 
A with much interest by practica 
1ailroad men is the system of libraries 
and reading-rooms which has been es 
tablished by the Santa Fe Railroad at 
important division points of its road 
stated by 
Fresident Ripley of the road when he 


The situation is admirably 
says: “We believe in an enlightened 
books ane 
recreation for Our men in order to in 
than would other 


selfishness which provides 
duce better service 
wise result. We would rather pay io 
billiard tables 


it is cheaper and in every way 


books and than on 
W recks; 
l referable.” 

As a rule, the reading-rooms, of whicl 
there are now between twenty-five © 
thirty in operation, writes William fl 
Dudley for The World Today, are built 
n the right-of-way of the road and are 


of the same general design as the st 


tion, although more ornate in appeat 
ance. Some, indeed. are beautiful an: 
costly buildings. Each consists of thre 
large rooms. One is the reading-r 


and library proper 


The second of the three rooms ts 
served for games The third roon 
given over entirely to bilhards. TP 


aps there is no feature about the ent 
stitution, however, of greater import 
nee than the bathrooms. Their numb 


is usually from to six, and they arc 


clegantly fitted up with porcelain 


tubs, shower baths and every modern 


Before the, advent of the reading 


rooms the only possible resort for thr 
ulroad men in many cases was the sa 
ons. Now all is largely chang: 

saloons are going out of business; H 


vey eating-houses where a railroad 


can get a meal fit for a king tor twent 


tive cents have been introduced: the 


nings are spent playing games, 
, 


reading Or ina social dance at the cl 


ms. followed bv a might ot | 


sount 


ling sleep 





NATURAL GAS IN INDUSTRY 
“TCHE extent to which natural gas 
| used in America ts well illustrates 
volume ‘of “Mineral R 


published by the Umited State 


latest 





sourees, 


Geological Survey Iron mills, stee 
works, glass works. and various ot 
establishments to the total number 
“103 made use of its energies in 1002 


rhe number of tural gas compa: 








that supplied the 509,095 home consum- 
ers and the 8,103 establishments in 1902 
was 2,147, which represented a gain of 
002 companies over the enrollment of 
1901. One of the most effective uses to 
which natural gas has been put is as mo- 
tive power for engines. The natural-gas 
engine came into favor about ten years 
ago, when its use was first employed in 
pumping wells. Afterward, in sizes rang- 
ing from five to 500 horse-power, it was 
extensively introduced into manufactur- 
ing plants, where it successfully demon- 
strated its economy and reliability, and 
im many cases replaced the steam en- 
vines and boilers. 
THE POWER OF THE CONSUMER 
“T*HE Consumers’ League have un- 
doubtedly done much ior working 
people through their insistence that the 
work must be performed under proper 
conditions and reasonable wages paid. 
A new field of philanthropic endeavor is 
suggested in an incident related by Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan during her address at 
the St. Louis biennial on 
sumer as the Final Arbiter.” She said: 
“Not long ago a leading New York 
firm, at the well-known 
clergyman and a physician, granted one 
f its 


pay) of 


“The Con- 


request of a 
employees a vacation (without 
She was in poor 
rest, but as she 
was the sole support of an invalid moth- 


four weeks 

health and required a 
r, she was fearful that if she took a va- 
The 
firm promised to keep her place open for 
her for four weeks. At the end of three 
weeks she was told that 
her services were no longer required. 


‘ation she might lose her position. 


returned and 
During her absence two of the employ- 
ees in her department had agreed to do 
her share of the work and thus save the 
firm $10 a week. It was only after sev- 
eral managers of the Consumers’ League 

all of whom had large accounts at the 
store—had an interview with the head of 
the firm that he admitted that the em- 
ployee had not been treated fairly, and a 
check of $50 was drawn and sent to her 
to pay her expenses during her vacation, 
and an offer made to find another posi- 
tion for her. 





The customers, threaten- 
ing to withdraw their accounts, brought 
clearer vision and sounder judgment to 
the members of the firm.” 


A 


that, 


TIN MINES IN ALASKA 
RECENT 
States 


while the tin 


bulletin of the United 


Geological Survey states 
f Cornwall, 


Solivia, and Saxony furnish the tin from 


mines 


vein deposits in the bedrock, the greater 
part of the world’s supply is now ob- 
, and not in 
the increasing quantities proportionate- 
our knowledge of the world. 
Over three-fourths of the tin comes from 


Muvial deposits in the Malay 


tained from alluvial deposits 
ly with 


Peninsula, 
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otherwise known as the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the islands of Banca and Bil- 
jiton, off the north coast of Sumatra. 
Alluvial deposits in Australia also con- 
tribute to the total output. The world’s 
production of tin in 1903 amounted to 
92,530 long tons, of which the Straits 
furnished 54,797 tons, Banca 15,050 tons, 
Billiton 3,653 tons, Bolivia 9,500 tons, 
Cornwall 4,150 tons, and other countries 
350 tons. Only thirty tons of this total 
amount were mined in the United States, 
and not more than 200 tons of metallic 
tin have ever been produced from ore 
mined in this country, although small 
amounts of tin have been found in no 
less than seventeen states and territories. 
These facts add interest to the latest 
announcement that tin has been discov- 
ered in Alaska, though how extensive 
the mines may be has not yet been de- 
termined. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S HEALTHY APPETITE 
COMMITTEE of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society of Great Britain 

has recently been engaged in investigat- 
ing the production and consumption of 
meat and dairy products in that country, 
and while they find that there has been 
increased production, yet it has not been 
on a scale proportional with the increase 
in population. According to its report, 
submitted at a recent meeting of the so- 
ciety, Says a writer in Harper’s Weekly, 
the average consumption per head in 
Great Britain was, of meat 121.8 pounds, 
of milk, 15 gallons, of cheese 10.5 pounds, 
and of butter 18.5 pounds. The amount 
of meat included 56.8 pounds of beef and 
veal, 27.5 pounds of mutton and lamb, 
and 36.8 pounds of bacon and pork. In 
addition, the British people consume ex- 
tensive quantities of poultry, game, rab- 
bits, etc., which are not included in the 
above summary. The average of 15 gal 
lons of milk does not include separated 
or skim milk or condensed milk, both of 
which are consumed to an appreciable 
degree. In comparison with the Conti- 
nental countries, England consumes 
much more meat, but considerably less 
than the United States and Australia. 





A DANGEROUS INDUSTRY 
ARTFORD CITY, Ind., has an in- 
dustry, which is the largest of its 
kind in the world, and of which the city 
is proud, and at the 
feared and shunned. 


same time it is 
How long it will 
and how much damage it will 
cause when it goes out, 
conjecture. It is the 
Indiana 


remain, 
are matters of 
factory of the 
Company, just 
built and put in operation at a cost of 
$100,000 


great 


Nitro-Glycerin 
There is no insurance on this 
investment, because no company 
will accept the risk. 

The factory will employ twenty-five 
men. and will have a capacity of 109,000 


pounds a month. The plant is situated 
in a small grove and covers fifteen acres, 
inclosed by a high board fence. From 
the inside of the ience the plant has 
something the appearance of an immense 
fort. Around each of the buildings js q 
high wall, twelve feet thick at the bot- 
tom and six feet at the top. The walls 
are double and the intervening space js 
filled with sand, firmly packed. These 
walls are built as a protection in the 
event of an explosion in any one build- 
ing, to prevent destruction of the entire 
plant. They have been tested in other 
nitroglycerine factories and found to be 
practicable. The barricades 
serve to direct the force up into the air 
instead of sending the concussion in 
every direction and spreading destruc- 
tion in its path. 


walls or 


Every scientific precaution known in 
the manufacture of this deadly explosive 
has been introduced in this new factory. 
The floors are covered with a thick layer 
of rubber and the company is equipped 
with its own water and lighting systems 
and fire protection. 


NOTES 

A bulletin issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cadiz, announces the pro- 
duction of cork in Spain is estimated at 
28,450,716 pounds; that of Portugal 32,- 
515,104 pounds, Algeria and other cork 
producing countries, together, about 20,- 
321,940 pounds, making the world’s total 
annual cork production 81,217,760 
pounds. The export of cork in sheets 
from Spain in 1902 amounted to 9,535,400 
pounds and in 1903 to 9,516,082 pounds. 
The quantity of manufactured corks for 
bottle stopping purposes from Spain in 
1902 amounted to 2,032,115,000, valued at 
30,347,000 pesetas, the figures for 1903 
being 2,178,456,000, valued at 32,677,000 
pesetas. 





The Rothschilds of Paris have made a 
gift of 10,000,000 
homes for workingmen. 


francs for building 
“A few days 
ago,” says the Paris Illustration, “the 
Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond 
de Rothschild went to the minister of 
commerce to consult with him in refer- 
ence to their intention of consecrating 
this sum to the creation of inexpensive 
houses, and in a general way to the bet- 
terment of the material conditions of the 
Parisian As planned by the 
donors the money is to be employed in 


workers. 


the acquisition and construction of 
houses fitted for the needs of the labor- 
ing population, while the revenues com- 
ing from the rents are to be employed 
in establishing and maintaining institu- 
tions for the comfort of the laboring 


classes.”’ 
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STED BY FRED’K L Uy 
s 
TERMS 
Subscriptions: $2.00 per year. Foreign sub- 
scribers should add $1.00 a year to pay postage. 
Anyone sending us two new subscriptions at 
above rates will receive a paper free for one year. 
We allow our 
all money received from new subscriptions; they 


agents liberal commissions on 


earn large salaries; send stamps for subscription 
outfit. Send money only by draft, registered 
letter, or money order, to Our Day, 112 La Salle 
Ave., Chicago. We will not be responsible for 
loss of currency or stamps, unless the letter be 
registered. 

Each subscriber is formally notified of the ex- 
piration of his subscription and the paper will 
be continued until written notice is given to the 
contrary. No paper will be discontinued until 
all dues are fully settled. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must 
give old as well as new residence. 


Our Day, 112 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SPECIAL OFFER 
T has been decided to continue our 
special Our Day, six 
months ior twenty-five cents, and make 
it possible for everyone to further im 
press upon the minds of their friends 
how remarkably liberal this limited of- 





offer on 


fer is for all. The generous responses 
to previous announcements leads us to 
believe that we shall hear from very 
many more as they notice the 
improvement being made in the 
zine and its 


steady 
maga- 
Some of the 
single features are alone worth the full 
subscription price, 


contents. 


while 
interest will be 


$2.c0 a year, 
something of general 
found on every page. 
x 

A Chicago lawyer, in looking over 
last month's copy of Our Day said: 
“It is all meat.” He could not have 
paid a higher compliment. But if he had 
read it carefully instead of passing judg- 
ment purely from general appearances, 
after a survey of the titles, we imagine 
he would have added: “ 


ing. So 


It is all interest- 


many American 


magazines 
have nothing but imaginary stories that 
it must be a relief to find at least one 


which has something else. 


Not that we do not approve of fiction 
Fiction of the right kind is much to be 
desired. We are on the watch-tower 
for it at this moment, but it must. be 
different from the fiction which is now 
leading down the 
turning the minds 
incorrect, 
life. The cartoonist who rightly em- 
Ploys his art 


bookshelves and 
old to 


insincere and untrue views o! 


~ young and 


shows up truth by the 


Power of exaggeration. But this power 
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in the hands of the modern novelist has 
gone beyond all bounds until we know 
not what to expect. 
the best 


When the art of 
fiction writer is employed to 
set forth truth as ably as it does imag 
inary ineidents then the readers of Our 
Day will see more of it in their favorite 
magazine. 

Why do we thus refer to fiction: 
With the thought that perhaps there ars 
among our readers those who will de 
velop a distinctively new type ol fiction 
for Our Day, 
the extreme of the 


which shall be between 


modern, strenuous, 
old-time Eng 
Dickens, Scott and Thack 
eray. In the meantime we 


industrial novel and the 
lish writers, 
shall continue 
to provide the most entertaining teast 


possible, with the substantials which go 


to make brains, bone, muscle and sinew, 


and build up a healthy 


| constituency on 


When a 


dawns in fiction, or a new writer appears 


an honest diet better day 


who is master of a more desirable 


type, we shall welcome him with open 


arms 


Don't forget that we are sending 


neat little souvenir to every subscriber 


sending in one or more new. subscrip- 
tions at our special rate of six months 
for twenty-five cents. Address 
Our Day 
112 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill 


A CACTUS FARM 


A MILE south of Phoenix, 
the usually dry 


River, is one of the 


close to 
channel of Salt 
oddest farms in 
Angeles 


\merica, says the Los Times. 


It is planted with nothing but cacti of 


every form found within Arizona. Each 
kind is cultivated under the same condi- 
tions that prevail upon its native heath, 
to as great an extent as is possible, and 
most of 
skies of 


experts. 


them thrive well under the hot 


southern Arizona, cared for by 

The main owner of the farm is Dr. R. 
E. Kunz, bred German scien- 
tist. who has taken up the study of cacti 
work \ 
physician, he has particularly studied the 
plants for the 


a college 
and their cousins as his life 


possibility of securing 


(And the 


him in 


products valuable in medicine 
utilitarian side has appealed t 


other ways, and he knows the plants 


wherefrom come good fruit, those that 

bear good water for the thirsty desert 

useful to the archi 
] 


aboriginal housebuilder 


traveler and those 
tecture of the 
\rizona has become the source of sup 
ply for cactus for most of the botanical 
gardens of the 


vorld. and this demand 


increased till a lucrative 


r plants has 
industry has would 
seem to the uninitiated one of the most 


unpromising floral fields of the world 


arisen irom what 
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Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


66 99 
EXCERPTA 
COFFEE POT. 

A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made ¢nstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 
EGGS 
— AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
THE * .XCERPTA.”” ang STRENGTH preserved. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 


Read what some Ram's Horn people say of 
the “EXCERPTA”. 








. 
The wives of four gentlemen in this office wish 
to go on record as saying that the “EXCEKPTA" 
produces the most delicious coffee they have ever 
had, and consider it a very profitable investment. 
H. E. PAT! ERSON, 
Manager RAM'S HORN. 








Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
IT’S READY, with a flavor surpassing any y.u 
ever drank. ALI. AROMA PRESERVED—no 
odor of the coffee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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eS ee Your money refunded after six 
, months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not so per cent t 
per cent better than y 
in buy elsewhere. M 
superior location 
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~onsidered Freight pai 
north of the Tennessee Line 

Send for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, wit Tr 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use 











CHESTER D. CLAPP. 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) = 











from your 


New Rugs Qi4 Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it into a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
BD over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
We want Agents in 
bp eery county seat. 
Py - Good money for hon 
2 a ——=< est, intelligent hust- 
-—--- - -—iy---— — - lers. for book- 
let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe price de 
manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Steel Furnaces straight 
from our foundry to you and we 
pay thefreight,that’s how y ousave 
so much. Leader Steel Furnaces 
will fit and heat any house or 
church. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 
ber of rooms and we'll make aclose 
price free. By our simple plans 
any handy man can set up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
ing Co. Room 702 facoma Bidg. Chicago 
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MR. HILL AND MR. SHEEHAN 


OME surprise has been manifested 

that Judge Parker should have sent 
his gold telegram to Mr. Sheehan rath- 
er than to Mr. Hill. Throughout the 
country it has been supposed that the 
head and front of Judge Parker's boom 
was Mr. Hill. At the St. Louis conven- 
tion, however, Mr. Sheehan became to 
all appearances the judge’s representa 
tive. “Holland,” in The Record Herald, 
throws some light on this: 

“Both Mr. Hill and Mr. Sheehan were 
trained in the same political school. One 
Was suspicious, incredulous and in a 
sense shy. The other was of happy dis 
position—a disposition to trust men un 
til they broke faith, and if not credulous, 
yet free from the excessive doubting and 
suspicion which have always been the 
characterization of Mr. Hill. Therefore. 
Mr. Sheehan always had warm and abid 
ing friends. Both began life in almost 
similar circumstances—that is to say, in 
such humble way that it was necessary 
for each of them to begin to earn a live 
lihood in the days when all youth of hap 
pier circumstances may attend school 
One of the directors, of the New York 
Central Railroad remembers David B 
Hill as a lad who sold apples and other 
fruit and newspapers to passengers upon 
one of the little railroads of central New 
York. 


yet of venerable years recall a bright 


Many men in Buffalo now not 


faced, bright-eyed and energetic yellow 
haired boy who sold newspapers upon 
the public streets—and that was Mr 
Sheehan's beginning. 

“Mr. Hill and Mr. Sheehan came to 
gether during Mr. Hill's first term as 
Buffalo had sent Mr. Shee 


han to the legislature. and he there re 


governor. 


vealed unusual gifts for high legislative 

activity, giits which justified his party in 

naming him for lieutenant-governor 
“The striking difference between Da 


vil B. Hill and William F. 


to methods, temperament and under 


Sheehan as 


standing of politics was finely illustrated 
just after the nomination of Colonel 
3ryan. Mr. Sheehan openly repudiated 
that nomination and frankly and boldly 
cut himself aloof from the Democracy 
of 1896. Mr. Hill did not do that. He 
remained taciturn, hermit-like, or to use 
his now traditional expression, he re- 
mained ‘still a Democrat—very still. ” 
It seems that when Mr. Hill saw Judge 





Parker's telegram he said, “Suppress it.” 
but Mr. Sheehan's counsels prevailed, 


JUDGES AS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
A MISAPPREHENSION prevails 
in’ many minds concerning the 
choice of judges for Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential = honors Harper's 
Weekly calls attention to this in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“It is a mistake to say that Chiei- 
Judge Parker is the first member of a 
State or Federal court to receive elec- 
toral votes for President or Vice-Pres} 
dent. We have just seen that John Jay 
received electoral votes in 1789 and in 
1796, and one electoral vote as late as 
ikco. Now, John Jay had been mack 
Chiet Justice of the State of New York 
in 1777, and Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. by George Wash- 
ington, on the organization of the Fed- 
eral government under the Constitution 
in 1789. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecti 
cut. who received eleven electoral votes 
ior President in 1706, was made Chic 
Justice of the United States Suprem 
Court in the same year. and at the sam 
election James Iredell. of North Caro 
lina, then an associate justice of the 
tribunal just named, received three elec- 

Daniel 1 
New York, twice elected Vice-President, 


toral votes. Fompkins, 0 
had been a judge of the Supreme Court 
of his native state. In 1816, John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, received four electora 
votes for Vice-President In 1832, thit 
ty electoral votes for Vice-President 
were given to Judge William Wilkins « 
Pennsylvania. “To come down to more 
recent times, we note that Stephen Ar- 
nold Douglas. who, in 1860, received uy 
wards of 1.375.000 popular votes, had ob 
tained a seat on the bench of the Illinots 
Supreme Court in 1841, and was almost 
always referred to by Lincoln in conver 
sation as ‘Judge Douglas.” We scarcely 
need add that in 1868 Chief-Justice Chas: 


was a candidate for the Democratic 


nomination for the Presidency, an‘ 
doubtless would have been selected had 
the convention not been stampeded for 
The designation 0! 
Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker for one © 
the two highest Federal offices is thus 


Horatio Seymour. 


not a unique phenomenon in the politica 


history of the United States.” 
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JEWISH ORTHODOXY IS PASSING 
Jews are 


THE orthodox J 
a new spi 11 < 


passing at 


breathing up 
Judaisin In the current Bibhothes 
Sacra Professor Llugh MacDonald Seott 
rgues that “a me Judaism which sh: 


Gospel ol 


include Christianity - the 
most advanced Hebrews He 


“Claude Montefiore, im. the 


SaVs: 
Hibbs Tt 


lectures, advocates He declares tl 
some of the savings of Jesus have sunk 
so deep into human hearts, that it is net 


probable ‘that any religion which ignores 


or omits them, will exercise a consider 


able influence outside its own borders.’ 


That is a striking confession It says 


that Israel is to give to the world a uni 
but to do so. it must 


Wern 


‘Jesus the Jew. oc 


versal religion: 
aopt the teachings of Jesus 
stock, in his book, 
vund. 


cupies the same gre He repeatedly 


says: ‘Without Christianity 


Without 
Christianity, the spirit of Judaism would 


Judaism 


would have had no toundation. 


have wielded no universal intluence.’ No 
wonder Miss Lazarus says: ‘The times 
are full of signs.” Conversions are tak 
ing place constantly from Israel; and we 
may hope that indirect Christian influ- 
ences will prepare the way for still larger 
turnings to the Lord. The reformed 
Moses Mendelssohn led 


many into the church. In 


teachings of 
Jerlin alone 
two thousand five hundred were baptized, 
about half the Jewish population of the 
city then. The rich and educated Jews 


especially became converts. Religious 
Hebrews, national Zionists, Jews of vari 
ous dispersions, orthodox and reformed, 


and Jewish Christians as well, seem to 


feel that a point of unusual significance 
has been reached in the religious and na- 
tional life of Israel.” 


SUPPRESS THE CIGARET 


\" RS. JULIA E. WORK. superin 
4 tendent Oo thre ' 


large Reform 


School in Iymouth 


Ind.. is firmly con 


vinced that the cigaret is doing boys 
more harm in every way than any other 
single agency. Writing a letter to Judge 


Stubbs of the Indianapolis Juvenile 
Court she says 

“On looking over my commitments I 
find that 75 ver cent of all be vs commit 


ted here by juvenile courts, boards 

children’s guardians. etc., are confirmed 
cigaret smokers All children addicted 
to the habit can be readily picked out 
from a whole division by the following 


Yellow 


amost infallibe signs: 


lips and 








a 
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or new con v r 
Y ‘ cIplent « ore 
] list 
‘ listles ‘ 
l¢ MPeciaity ‘ 
eed, - have mo et ‘ 
1¢ 
* 
t OVNVIDNCE 1] 
] , 
ul | 
‘ ud | ced « 
I pinion. the lie 
r nee to the cigaret tbil 1 
stroving as that Nabit ts, it does 
ile, claim boys from eight to s 


Victims 


Now, what is the remedy? | believe 
hat there 1s but one course open to 
nd that is to suppress the manufacture 

d sale this ‘yellow pe ri} 
\ large per cent of the boys now d 


pendent on the State or otherwise main 
tained in an institution for delinquents 
nught be at home and be seli-supporting 
but for this dreadful curse \nd yet 


vhat an easy matter it would be to 


inge these conditions and make 


boy's home a sate place for him if every 
| 
| 


child-saving agency in the land, every 


voman’s club and every individual father 


and mother today eating their hearts out 


1 ’ - a 
over their boy’s fall, would band to 


gether and demand legislation that 


would wipe out this monster evil that is 


trading in the bodies and souls of the 
best and most promising lads in_ the 
world.” 


“ TEMPERANCE ISLE” 


M R FREDERICK N. CHAR 
i RINGTON of England, who re 


nounced a fortune in a brewery some 


‘years ago, has added a new chapter to 
his romantic career. His latest experi 


ment is described in the London Quiver 


‘A Trip to 


He has purchased the is 


under the head of Te mper 
ance Isle.” 
Osea in the Blackwater, five 


land of 
miles from Maldon: 

“Mr. Charrington bought it in ordet 
to carry out a long-cherished scheme 
making it a holiday resort with 


including the 


e latest improvements 
exclusion of drink.’ Until lately, Osea 
1as been little known. It is only four 


niles mile and a 


round, one 
neth, half a mile across, and covers 
some 350 acres. At the last census, the 
inhabitants numbered eight, and com 
prised the farm bailiff and his family and 
rs it has 


For three hundred ve 


lodgers 


been in the hands of one family.” 











A REED ORGAN 


» WITHA. 


IPE TONE 


Seeeeeteeeese 


| —Saaeeeniteneeeneaeom 


APRREN TS? 


} 


(Farrand 1904 Special} 


YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 














AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 
GRADE REED ORGAN 


This great inventionis now placed on the 
market forthe firsttime. If yourchurch 
is thinking of buying an organ write us 
and we will arrange a free trial for you 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
1504 Twellth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





The bresent Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem- 
ber this picture ou the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 








THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 

» always praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
\ box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
every house, as it improves with age 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Propri-tora\ 
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CHICAGO & 





WORLD’S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago & Kansas City 





Depending upon limits and other we ditions. Proportionate 

reductions from contiguous territ« 
The Chicavo & Alton is the at 

runs the most frequent trains and pr 

finest equipment in the world. 
Address me for through rates, full particulars and reliable 

illustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair guide. 
rite to-day ; that's the w ay. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Aporess C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


sci. smoothest line; 
vides the handsomest, 











Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 





**Brings a Bible Institute to every door.’’ 


Entire Rible Analvsed. Bible only text-hook. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. ScorikLp, Begun 
any time. | iploma after examination. 


Write for information and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 


[Special priceuntiljuly! st] Sa 

















For70 Yrs. _ ) 
Dr. Marshall’s 


Calarrh Snuff 


VA has cured Catarr 
fay and Deatness. 
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» Cold in the Head 

Restores sense of Smell. 

Contains No Injurious Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 

25c atall druggists or by mail postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. } 



















LAWN - FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life 
= time. We have no Agents 
YY¥V¥ cy Sold to users at Wholesale Prices 


eWAAAEA T Bi 
-ta989344it HTT 7: 7 cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
uy 


than wood. Catalogue Free. 
| Peete € pole ~ KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 























AGIG LANTERN AS) 


: sets The Raabe: 
; ne * Ase phiasy Fire. The Panama 
Send for circulars and Great Bargain List 


WILLIAMS, RROWN & EARLF, 918 Chestnnt St. Dept. 8, Phila, 
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“THE PAT ‘OF THE 
JOHN W. 


LAND” 


oy [, STREETER 1s one 
of thousands of men in the crowd- 
ed city who dream that sometime they 
will own a little home in the country 
where health, happiness and contentment 
are within the reach of all. Dr. Street- 
er, fortunately, was not satisfied with 
dreaming, but brought his dreams to 
fulfilment. More than that he takes the 
public into his confidence in “The Fat ot 
the Land” (The Macmillan Company). 


In his opening chapter Dr. Streeter says 
that it had been the 
his life to own and to work land; to own 
debt, and to work it with the 
same intelligence that had made him suc- 


His 


capacity of or- 


“waking dream” of 
it free of 


cessful in his profession. desire 
“to test the 
dinary farm land, when properly treated, 
luxury, 
the 


keeping open 


was, he says, 


to support an average family in 


good wages to more than 
usual number of people, 
house for many friends, and at the same 
time not depleting my bank account. I 
wished to experiment in intensive farm- 
farm land as other 
men might do under similar or modified 
I believed that if I fed 


My plan was 


ing, using ordinary 
circumstances. 
the land it would feed me. 
to. sell from the 


finished such as 


farm 
butter 
In this vol- 


nothing except 


products, fruit, 


eggs, chickens and hogs.” 


ume Dr. Streeter tells how he put his 
ideas and plans into practical operation 
through seven years of actuai trial and 


he sets forth the results frankly and fully. 


AtNOVELIST’S DREAM PROVED TRUE 


<i the late novelist, Lord Lytton, is 
attributed the forecast of the dis 


covery of radium. In his marvelous 
imaginative work, “The Coming Race,” 
in many respects the most remarkable 
of his writings, the novelist gave an ac- 


count of the life led by a race of human 


beings far down in the bowels of the 
earth. The distinctive feature of the 
book, in fact, the pivot upon which the 
plot hinges, is the possession by those 


underground dwellers of a mysterious 


substance named “vril.” and which, as 


described by Lytton, is, according to 


Hornblow, writing in The Critic. identi- 


cal with radium 
similarities 


Hornblow summarizes the 


between radium and the substance 


hatched in the brain of the author as fol- 
Lytton says a small amount 
destroy a 
and that a child could « 


lows :—"‘(1) 


of vril could city as large as 


T.ondon. lestroy 


an army by merely 


pointing at it a staff 
charged with the substance: science as 
sures us today that the power of radium 


is almost limitless, that two pounds of it 


could destroy three millions peopk 


would blow 
Lytton’s 
streets 


and that one ounce up a bat 


tleship. (2) subterranean race 
lighted their 
tells 


heat without waste or diminu 


with vr Science 
light and 
tion It is 
question ot 


us that radium gives out 


therefore, only a quantity 
and proper adaptation when the world 
will use radium for lighting purposes 
This wonderful vril of the 
could, 


the 


(3) novelist 
Indeed 


to re 


diseases. 
race depended wholly on it 
invigorate life. 


he claimed, cure 


store or i xperiments 
made with radium in hospitals 
that it 
forms of disease, such as lupus 
skin diseases. It is also believed that 
it will cure cancer; on the other hand, if 
applied differently, it 
Physicians declare that air 


recently 
certain 
and other 


demonstrate will cure 


will destroy life 
rendered ra 
dioactive will cure consumption. and that 
water rendered 
stomach troubles.” 

“Could asks Hornblow, “Lytton 
have been otherwise than inspired when 
he wrote vril? It 
enables the physical organization to re 


radioactive will relieve 


then,” 
ago of 


half a century 


natura 


1f.” 


establish the equilibrium of its 


powers and thereby to cure itse 


“SOCIAL PROGRESS” 


ID R. JOSIAH STRONG is one ot! 
those men who have put into a 
theological career the energy, acumen 


and vitality that his business contempo 
raries employ in their commercial pur 
suits. His influence, which is widespread, 
Hom not arise from impassioned anc 
fanaticism on_ his but 
determined, 


welfare of men. 


eloquent part, 


from a sane, persistent in 


terest in the His new 


book, “Social Progress,” is not confin- 


ed to theory and dissertation, but con 


tains compilations and classifications of 


statistics relating to all topics of human 


uplift. These are to be found nowhere 
else, and clergymen, 


benevolent persons both public and pri 


vate, labor leaders and educators appre 
ciate them. 
The Baltimore American will celebrate 


20th its 
birthday. 


on August one 


thirty-first 


wunat#r 


States. having come into being three 
tion 


years before the birth of the nati 


settlement workers. 


hundred and 
It claims to be 

; : Taitted 
the oldest daily newspaper in the Unitec 
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PARENTAL SCHOOLS 


HE newest idea in the various sys 
tems of education for the street 
waif is the parental school.  Llinois is 
now establishing such a school on a 
large tract of land about forty miles 
west of Chicago, and the Board of Edu 
cation in New York City is considering 
the establishment of such an institution 
within easy access to Greater New York 
The New York Board of Education 
has had under consideration for several 
years a number of plans for the proper 
educational training and physical care 
of those thousands of children whose 
home life or environment is such as to 
discourage their proper growth and de- 
velopment, and for those who have lost 
interest in the ordinary activities of 
regular school work, or for those who 
from several other different causes may 
have exhibited disinclination to attend 
school. The advanced educational au- 
thorities of today do not catalogue such 
children as truants, nor do they classify 
them as the morally or intellectually de 
ficient, but the claim is put forth that 
every child net hopelessly diseased is 
amenable to improvement and can be 
made to become a useful member of the 
community under a proper system of 
training and instruction. 

After carefully studying the needs of 
the above mentioned classes of children, 
who constitute largely the waifs of the 
street and the absentees from school, 
and, after an examination as to what has 
been done in other cities and states and 
in Europe, the New York board has fi- 
nally resolved to provide for such by a 
system of parental schools, such as have 
been successfully in operation in several 
Massachusetts cities, notably in Boston, 
and other parts of New England. 

The purpose of these schools is not 
only to give industrial training, but also 
to provide the advantages of a home. 
Such an institution could not properly 
be called a custodial school, and its 
Proper organization requires that the 
pupils should not be herded together in 
great barracks or dormitories, but 
should be brought together in small 
groups by a system of cottages, to con- 
tain, say from thirty to forty children 

It is also proposed to provide suffi- 
cient farm land so that the children may 
have the advantages of instruction in 
farming and gardening and the physical 
benefits of open-air life. There should 
be provided, also, shops sufficiently 
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equipped to provide the children witl 
good manual training, so that they may 


become usetul 


and ethetent members 
ciety 

Manual training is now 
schools ofl the city of New York 
consists Of constructive work throug] 
ll grades and shop work in the last 
two years tor boys and cooking and sew 
ing for girls. In the proposed parental 
school, however, the range of occupa 
tions aside from the agricultural and 
horticultural features, would be mucl 
larger and more efficient than would he 
practicable in a regular public school 

Moreover, the great advantage of a 
proper home training under skilled and 
sympathetic matrons would be an in 
valuable moral aid to the students 

It is proposed by the board as an ini 
tial step that a tract of from 75 to 100 
acres be acquired within the boundaries 
of Greater New York or in its immedi 
ate vicinity, a spot easily accessible by 
railroad. At first, three or four cottages 
for families of boys would be put up, a 
central administration building, school 
building, central heat and power plant. 
cottage for principal, hospital and other 
buildings. 

The members of the New York Board 
of Education say that providing for the 
class of children above described is one 
of the most pressing needs of the educa 
tional system of today. Last year 15.715 
such children had to be returned to the 
schools t Vv the attendance officers 





EDUCATING FILIPINOS IN AMERICA 
NE of the wisest things the Philip- 
pine commission has done, writes 

Wm. E. Curtis in recent correspondence 
from the Philippines, was to pass act 
854, under which the superintendent oi 
education is authorized to send to the 
United States each year 100 boys and 
girls of high school age for the purpose 
of training them to become teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers and for other 
professions on condition that for five 
years after their return they shall be sub- 
ject to the orders of the government for 
public service. 

Examinations were held last summer 
and 100 boys were sent to California 
where they are now in the public schools. 
The cost of maintaining them is about 
$25 a month each, not including clothing, 
for which they are allowed $150 a year, 
and books, for which they are allowed 
$6 a month. The government pays all 
expenses. 


No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MAcBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost 
Retter read my Index; I send it free. 


Macseti?, Pittsburgh. 
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The Culminationof Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
lane en 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, » Th. Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue at our? 
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STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 

Method by Mail. 
Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Increases business capacity and social 
prestige by wiving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Dicxson, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE bookiet and trial copy- 
righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
761 The Auditorium, - ~- Chicago, llinols. 
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Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
orce is admitted by phy 
i and shown by rt 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 
Sexology DOGS AS BEASTS OF BURDEN Klondyke; while, according to Cham- 
lustrates ko use of dogs as beasts of burdet pollion, an Egyptian painting,» which 
Contains in one volume— is. chietly confined to Belgium believed to belong 60 t ‘ ourteenth or 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have where there are, says G. C. Mendham i hiteenth century B. C.. shows rams em 
" : ng Husband Should Have e ‘ ay ] ae R : 
et Should Have. the Country Gentleman, upwards of 150 ployed for agricultural purposes, and it 
r Should Impart to His Son : ae we ; 
1 Husband Sliould Have. coo such dogs. A large proportion © iormer times the pig was used both 
Knowledg ld Have , “el: ‘ ‘ittan 
Knowledge Have. them are to be seen in and around Brus Ireland and Brittany 
Knowledge ¢ e [i SO ae roe af “It goes without saving that the m; 
Knowledge ¢ t to Her Daughter sels There are many ar-fetched tales SOC l aving that the mas- 
M 1 Kr ee ‘ - 7 ita 
Re rae Vv ph D about the cruelties these dogs suffer: tiff is undoubtedly far more suitable 
New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich ‘The truth is that these dogs, if one such work than either of the above 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold sare $2.00. ‘ : : 1 animals. and had tl ) 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions * anid Table of Conte keeps to the pure mastiff type (whicl mentioned animals, and had the Bretons 
50 100-page illustrated catal ufmerit—FREE : eee F . nfs? VOSS -d the type of dog to be found 
is the correct one), are of very powertul possessec 1@ type ot dog to be tound 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W, PHI A : | 
p LADELPHIA build and can undertake with ease very in Belgium they would never have beet 
similar work to that performed by the driven to place pigs in harness.” 
6 ” : ae : : 
THE ST EAM Shetland pony. They are fine, strong, : 1 
1904 , ; 1 TAME HUMMING BIRDS 
COOKER and very solid animals, and their em . pet _ 
Sate : ‘ F all the birds the humming birds 
a a ployment is of infinite benefit to the 
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